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AMONG OURSELVES 


One of the policies of Tue Licuor1an from the beginning has been 
the exclusion from its pages of all paid advertising. This has not made 
for a fat budget; rather it has promoted financial worry and made nec- 
essary an optimistic dependence on the support of its interested sub- 
scribers. But it has its compensations. 

The whole set-up of American advertising has come in for devastat- 
ing criticism within the past year; and with it, the papers and magazines 
dependent on it. One of the most vitriolic outbursts comes from James 
Rorty, a former advertising man, in his recent book: “Our Master’s 
Voice—Advertising.” We quote, as an uninvolved onlooker, one of his 
bitter passages, which, though perhaps too universal in its condemnation, 
contains truths that it is hard to deny: 

A billion and a half, he says, is spent yearly for advertising. “It 
is,’ he continues, “in considerable part the tax which business levies 
on the consumer to support the machinery of its super-government. In 
exchange for this we get a daily and periodical press which has prac- 
tically ceased to function as a creative instrument of democratic gov- 
ernment; which does, however, function effectively as an instrument 
of obscuration, suppression and cultural stultification, used by business 
in behalf of business; which levels all cultural values to the common 
denominator of emulative acquisition and social snobbism, which draws 
its daily and weekly millions to feast on the still-born work of ham- 
strung reporters, escape-formula fictioneers, and slick-empty artists; 
which, having stupefied its readers with this sour-sweet stew of noth- 
ingness, can be counted on to be faithful to them in all issues which 
don’t particularly matter and to betray them systematically and thor- 
oughly whenever their interests run counter to the vested interests of 
business.” 

One of the best arguments for a Catholic Press might be built up 
out of this indictment. 
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Christ The King 


Imperial Rome, beneath whose bloody hands 
The world in helpless fear and bondage groaned, 
While safe in dazzling pomp and might enthroned 
Alarmed, “Art Thou a King?” of Christ demands. 


And Christ, Who bound at Rome’s tribunal stands, 
Gives answer to the world, that Him disowned: 
“My kingdom is of truth, of love atoned, 

Of souls redeemed in countless climes and lands.” 


Christ’s reign is not the bitter, galling yoke, 
That earthly kings upon their subjects place. 

His Mercy clears the smold’ring flax from smoke 
And lifts the drooping reed with healing grace. 


“My yoke is sweet, my burden light,” He cries, 
As He in pity hears our groans and sighs! 


—F. R. Nastvogel, C.Ss.R. 
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Father Tim Casey 


HOME MISSIONS 
C. D. McEnniry, C.Ss.R. 


“Last night in our Pullman,” Gerald Dambach told the company 
assembled, “there was a buyer for the General Consolidated. He was 
a Tar Heel. And say, that baby could talk. With his soft Southern 
drawl—” 

“What is a Tar Heel, Gerald?” the admiring Delizia Hogan wanted 
to know. 

“That’s the name they give the natives of North Carolina.” 

“Why ?” asked Bernard Raab, “do they dip their feet in tar to water- 
proof them?” 

“Search me; this bird kept his shoes on.” Then Dambach suddenly 
turned to the priest. ‘Father Casey, do you know what he said? It 
came up somehow about my religion, and I asked him whether Catholics 
were very numerous down in his state. ‘Numerous!’ he says, ‘why, 
Brother, there are none at all.’ ‘Oh,’ I says, ‘there are some, surely.’ 
‘Well,’ he says, ‘I’ve lived there all my life, and I never met one.’ ” 

“Oh, Father, in the whole state of North Carolina not a single Cath- 
olic!”” Gaby Flanders was amazed. 

So, too, was Father Casey amazed — at the ignorance of St. Mary’s 
Club — the cream of the cream in his parish. “Gabriella,” he said, 
“suppose somebody told you Babe Ruth had not hit a home run this 
season, what would you call him?” 

“Batty.” 

“But when somebody makes the outlandish statement that there is 
not a single Catholic in the whole of North Carolina, you stand there 
with your mouth open, not knowing whether it is true or false. You 
take more pains to learn about a big hulk waving a stick at a piece of 
leather than to learn about your Church and your Country.” 

“Why, Father, there is even a bishop in North Carolina,” said Rich- 
ard Ranaghan. “No — no, wait a minute.” He knew well the laugh they 
would have on him if he blundered. “I think it is an abbot, a Benedic- 
tine abbot.” 

“There are both,” Father Casey informed them, “an abbot nullius 
and a bishop. An abbot nullius is one who has certain territory, with 
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its priests and people, under his jurisdiction, just like a bishop. This 
abbot has eight big counties; the Bishop, Bishop Hafey of Raleigh, has 
all the rest of the state.” 

“Then how could Jerry’s friend say he had never met a Catholic in 
North Carolina?” 

“That could happen quite easily. Though there is a bishop, there is, 
in his whole vast diocese, only a handful of priests and about as many 
Catholics as in our cathedral parish here.” 

“But that Abbot McNullys, or whatever his name is, he has eight 
large counties —” 

“And in those eight large counties just 414 Catholics,” supplied 
Father Casey. 

“Just imagine! In the whole state of North Carolina no more 
Catholics than in one parish here. Why, Father, that is almost as bad as 
China!” 

“Worse. There are actually more Catholics among a thousand Chi- 
nese than among a thousand of Jerry’s Tar Heelers.” 

“What is wrong there? Why is North Carolina so different from 
the rest of the country?” 

“Tt is not so different. Conditions are almost as bad in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, and great regions of the South and Southwest. Arizona, 
for example, nearly three times the size of New York State, has less 
than ninety priests. Nevada, more than twice the size of New York, 
has 24 priests and 9,824 Catholics, counting every man, woman, and 
child — and lady typist.” 

Gaby Flanders, in her excitement over the big question, ignored the 
stupid dig about lady typists. “That is terrible,” she said; “can nothing 
be done about it?” 

“Certainly. Give them priests, just as we give priests to Asia and 
Africa.” 

“Give them priests!” Elmer Hookway tried to throw cold water 
an their apostolic fire. “Yes, give them priests, and watch those North 
Carolina Tar Heelers and Florida Crackers falling over themselves in 
their haste to be received into the Church. Aber nit! They would be 
more likely to run the priests out of town.” 

“Give them priests,” said Father Casey, “and whether they are re- 
ceived well or ill, the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass will be offered in thou- 
sands of places where it was never offered before. It is the Mass that 
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matters. Conversions are not wrought by human means but by divine 
grace, and nothing is so powerful in bringing down grace as Holy Mass. 
Give them priests and multitudes will be saved even without being 
formally received into the Church. Many non-Catholics die in God’s 
grace and are saved. Why? Because they belong to the soul of the 
Church and therefore receive the fruits of the Redemption. And how 
are these fruits applied? Through Holy Mass. Daily Mass offered in 
those non-Catholic districts would surely bring to many honest, well- 
meaning souls the grace to die repentant, loving God, and sincerely 
desirous of doing His holy will. That would mean dying in the soul of 
the Church and sharing in her treasure of graces. Give them priests, 
and at least the few scattered Catholics will be saved from apostasy. 
How many have fallen away in the past because they had no priests and, 
therefore, no instruction and no sacraments! Those districts are full of 
people with good old Irish names who think the Pope is anti-Christ. 
Yes, give them priests, and little by little the truth will become known, 
and earnest souls will embrace it.” 

“But haven’t we any priests to spare, even in the big cities where 
they seem to be so numerous?” asked Fanny Blessig. 

“We can spare dozens of them. There are so many priests in some 
of the big cities that the bishop will not ordain seminarians who have 
finished their studies; he has no place for them.” 


“But — why, that sounds stupid. If there are too many priests here 
and not enough there, there is no reason in the world why the bishop 
should not ordain the seminarians and send them where they are so 
badly needed.” 

“Yes, there is, Fanny. It seems a very earthly reason for spiritual 
men. It is this: priests must eat.” 

“And it costs so terribly to keep a household these days,” Delizia 
Hogan commented, glancing at Gerald Dambach. Had, perhaps, she and 
Gerald been figuring on a proposition of that kind? 

“The young pioneer priest,” said Father Casey, “is willing to dis- 
pense with the comforts of a household of his own. He would be sat- 
isfied to take his meals in a cheap lunch room —as long as his stomach 
could stand it. But even that would cost $20 a month — $20 more than 
the poor place could give him.” 


“And the upkeep of a flivver,” said Stephen Tighe. “It would run 
him another $20 or $30 a month, and he would have to be his own repair 
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man 2t that. He would have to keep a car, wouldn’t he, Father ?” 


“Yes, a little machine of some kind wruld really be an absolute 
necessity. With a district measuring anywhere from two to five thou- 
sand miles, he would have to travel continuously — going about on sick 
calls, saying Mass and distributing the Sacraments in private houses in 
different parts of his district, preparing children and adults for First 
Communion, getting acquainted with the non-Catholics, giving them 
lectures and talks and instructing those that desired a fuller knowledge 
of the Catholic religion. Yes, an automobile would be a necessity. Then 
add a few dollars monthly for alms. No matter how poor a priest may 
be, he will always find others (or they will find him) poorer than him- 
self with whom he must share.” 


“Meals, $20; Auto, $25; Alms and Incidentals, $15.” Tighe paused. 
“Then there would be —” 

“That will do, Steve, that will do,” the priest interrupted him. 
“Assure the bishop of $60 a month — not one month, but every month 
—not one year but every year, until a parish has been sufficiently de- 
veloped to stand on its own feet, and the bishop will have a priest on the 
job tomorrow.” 

“But a church?” 

“In many of those places there is already a little church built by the 
Extension Society —a church that has been next to useless because 
some distant, overworked priest could come only every two or three 
months and could not stay and work up the neighborhood and get the 
people interested. Where there was no church, the peopie could make 
a trade for an old grocery store or something and make it over into a 
church for the time being.” 

“And a house?” 

“Oh, let him sleep in the sacristy, 
American bishop has done that.” 

“And the auto?” 

“A donation from some admiring friend up North.” 

“He would need clothes.” 

“Let him beg them from his aunt or his godmother. Don’t worry, 
if that $60 a month were assured and permanent the thing could be done. 
And, Oh! the immense good that would result.” 


“Let me see.” Tighe began figuring again. “Monthly $60 — yearly 
$720. A $20,000 foundation, or to be more safe, a $25,000 foundation 
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said Father Casey. “Many an 
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would take care of it. If we had as many $25,000 foundations as there 
are priestless districts in the vast regions of the South and Southwest, 
what a glorious crusade we could inaugurate for Truth and Faith!” 


“And we have!” cried Father Casey, thumping the table. “We have!” 


“Who? Where? So many $25,000 foundations? In what? In 
cash? In bonds?” 


“In generous hearts and willing hands. We have as many large 
parishes up here as priestless districts down there. Let every large 
parish up here adopt a poor one down there. Let the adopter essure 
the adopted of $60 monthly for the support of a priest, and the problem 
is settled.” 

“Why, Father, that is excellent! Take, for instance, our own St. 
Mary’s here. It takes such a big sum to run this plant that $60 more 
or less would hardly be noticed. Just add that to the budget, explain it 
to the people, and I’ll bet there is not a man in the parish would object 
to doing this act of practical charity for our less-favored brethren. And, 
God knows, we or our children may some day be in need of the same 
charity.” 

“And we could put on a card party or a show or something once 
in a while to keep up interest in our adopted baby and give the poor 
priest a lift.” 

“T’ll tell you what! We will gather up Catholic papers and maga- 
zines and periodicals and send them to him every month to distribute 
throughout his district.” In her enthusiasm, Gaby Flanders imagined 
there was already an adopted parish in the Mississippi pine woods and 
a zealous priest who looked to St. Mary’s as his fairy godmother while 
he labored for souls without solicitude for food or raiment. 

“And our old baseball bats and gloves for his kiddies,” said 
Dambach. 

“And you could give him some of the vestments and chalices you 
don’t need any more, couldn’t you, Father? There would probably be 
six or eight different places to say Mass, and he would need lots of 
vestments.” 

“And the Altar Society could just as well make albs and surplices 
for him and his altar boys while they are making ours. These few extra 
wouldn’t mean much in time or cost.” 


“And we can dress some of his poor children for First Communion. 
And, Oh! Father, he has darkies, too, hasn’t he? Real Southern planta- 
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tion darkies? And he must get their little ones ready for First Com- 
munion, too. Making white fluffy dresses for shining black piccanin- 
nies! That’s what I’d like!” And Gaby was almost on the point of 
looking for needle and thread. 

“When you buy for St. Mary’s, you can include his little order along 
with your own and let him have the benefit of the discount.” Discounts 
and sales were in Dambach’s line. 


“And once a year we will get him a pass and have him come and 
give a talk, tell us his experiences, what it means to be a missionary in 
the China of America. You will find St. Mary’s Hall packed to the 
doors, and every man, woman, and child will go home burning with 
zeal for the spread of the faith — and with paternal solicitude for our 
adopted baby.” 

“For the adopted that will mean help and encouragement; but for 
the adopters it will mean special blessings from heaven and a reawaken- 
ing of the apostolic spirit. For both the little parish down there and 


the big parish up here it will mean a fuller, stronger, truer Catholic 
life,” said Father Casey. 


PROFANITY 


Tommy Loughran, well known boxer and sterling Catholic, intro- 
duces an article on profanity in the Holy Name Journal with these 
words: 


“Profanity is one thing that always puzzled me and caused me to 
wonder just why it was used. 

“The taking of God’s name in vain seems an inexcusable failing 
and one for which there is no reason or justification. Just why should 
you or I dare to desecrate the name of the Saviour which is so revered 
by millions and so worthy of honor? 

“After due consideration, I am forced to the conclusion that a lack 
of courage is the basic reason for swearing. An inferiority complex 
prompts one to get the jump on the other fellow, to intimidate him if 
possible, and what cruder way of instilling that fear than to swear at 
him and paint in his eye a picture of a would-be-rough he-man. 

“What a mistake to delude oneself by this subterfuge! A cour- 
ageous man will always face the issue even though the odds are against 


him and you can readily see how useless this swearing is against a real 
man of courage.” 
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The World’s Greatest Gossip 


A MATTER OF BUSINESS 
M. J. Huser, C.Ss.R. 


“It is an ancient Mariner, 
And he stoppeth one of three. 
He holds him with his glittering eye — 
The Wedding-Guest stood still, 
And listens like a three years’ child: 
The Mariner hath his will.” 

The Ancient Mariner, I know, holds a high place in the list of the 
world’s greatest bores; but it must be conceded that, despite his un- 
gracious method, he succeeded in commanding attention. Since he day 
when he stopped one of three, his technique of attention-getting has been 
outmoded and tossed out along the road somewhere. Nevertheless, he 
still lives on thrivingly, wrapped in the filmy folds of a more psycho- 
logical approach to the public; he still stops one of every three and holds 
him with his glittering eye. He has changed his name from Ancient 
Mariner to Modern Newspaper, and the world listens like a three years’ 
child — the newspaper hath its will. 

TEN CENTS FOR A PEEK AT THE WORLD 

One Sunday I rode on the street car from city to suburb, about 
fifteen miles, for ten cents. At the same time, for the same price, I 
traveled around the world. The longer trip was taken via the Sunday 
newspaper and lasted about thirty minutes; the shorter trip, on the 
street car, lasted an hour and a half. So it was that I had an hour to 
spend in the exercise of minor mathematics and rambling reflections. 

For one dime, ten cents, I obtained in that Sunday paper seventy- 
two pages of printed matter: about one hundred and eighty square feet 
of news, advertising, and pictures. For ten cents I was given a peek 
at the world. Ten cents, I knew, would never defray the cost of pub- 
lishing the single copy I held in my hand. It was a bargain. But ten 
cents would easily pay for whatever I gleaned from that paper of lasting 
interest and benefit. 

Perhaps it was my fault. Perhaps it was because I skimmed through 
the paper as the Great American Public does: to use some idle moments ; 
to be entertained ; to be surprised; to keep up with the world as it goes 
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streamlining ahead into space. And, without a doubt, I received a dime’s 
worth of that. I should have gleaned much more. 

A mental shudder seized me in its grasp when I tried to realize what 
an astounding amount of material, labor, time, money, and energy had 
been poured out in the attempt to cram the doings of the world into 
these few sheets of paper. 


Is it worth while? Sometimes I think not; then again, yes. Let’s 
continue our reflections. 


WHAT IT TAKES 

Timber must be brought laboriously from the forests, ground into 
pulp, made into miles of paper to feed the voracious presses. News 
must be hunted down by restless reporters; it must be drawn in by the 
net of wires and cables that stretches around the world; it must be ham- 
mered into shape by rewrite men and editors; it must be fed to the lino- 
type machines where it is turned into metal. From the stereotyping 
department it rolls forth in the form of semi-cylindrical plates; the 
plates are trimmed; they are sent to the pressroom; they are locked into 
the presses ; the presses begin to roll, and the papers, folded and counted, 
mount up at the rate of several hundred a minute. Out they go, all over 
the city, to the state, to the country, to the world. 

Besides the straight news there is the advertising to be taken care 
of; special departments such as sports, radio, market, and society to 
demand attention. Pictures must relieve the monotony of the printed 
page, and the comic section must be kept up faithfully lest the heavens 
fall. 

But this is only a whisper of that great roar which is the accompani- 
ment of the printing of every paper. Surely something stupendous 
ought to be the result of the expenditure of so much effort, so much 
speed, and such perfection of operation. 

What is the result? 

WHAT YOU GET 

A stack of paper, divided into sections, so thick that it can hardly 
be folded over once! The news section; sports, radio, real estate, adver- 
tising sections; society, editorial, drama, rotogravure, magazine, and 
comic sections; all are there in precise array like the courses of an inter- 
minable dinner with speeches still more interminable. 

The news section contains items that range from violent and peaceful 
deaths down through strikes, man-hunts, the closing of a saengerfest, 
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to the opening of a dog-race track and the story of a spider epidemic 
in Oregon. 

Sport enthusiasts can gorge themselves on the thrilling accounts of 
games, races, and tournaments. In the editorial section you can read 
Mussolini’s personal explanation of the decrease of crime in Italy to- 
gether with an advance account of the next ascent into the stratosphere. 
The magazine section tells in its turn about the young couple who aban- 
doned their baby and wanted it back a short while later; then leaps with 
a shuddering crescendo into the story of the mysterious death of the 
Bell Island recluse. When your appetite is worn down to a shadow, a 
final fillip is added when the dessert is served in the pages of the comic 
and the rotogravure section which must have its one or two intimate 
pictures and its interlarding of intimate advertisements. 

WHAT IT MEANS 

It is a mistake to think that the owners and publishers of newspapers 
are motivated by the consciousness of the brotherhood of all mankind, 
or that they serve the public on account of a spirit of charity or altruism. 
The newspaper game is a business, and in it business principles are the 
trump cards. 

The ideal newspaper should serve to form a correct and balanced 
public mood and opinion and thus work for the good of all. How many 
editors today have the opportunity to express their personal views and 
opinions when editorial policy is dictated by the owner who hires and 
fires at will? The good old country newspaper which was owned, pub- 
lished, edited, and sometimes printed by the same man approached the 
ideal much more closely than the great papers of today. 

Just as competition is the life of trade, so it is the body and soul of 
the newspaper game. A newspaper usually depends on advertising as 
its greatest source of income. And since advertisers have the very log- 
ical habit of taking space in the paper with the greatest circulation, every 
newspaper tries to send its circulation soaring higher and higher. And 
the secret of building up circulation is to play the part of the Ancient 
Mariner according to the modern rules: to stop not one of three, but 
to try to stop three out of three persons with a glittering eye and hold 
them entranced forever. 

With this end in view the papers have developed those pleasant little 
games called scoops, exclusive stories, and syndicated and feature articles 
signed with names of great renown. 
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Nobody who thinks well on it would ever conclude that reporters, 
editors, and pressmen would risk health, life, and limb to scoop another 
paper — to be the first on the streets with a news-story — just because 
they are burning with a holy and furious impatience to let Mr. and Mrs. 
Public know what happened. The paper that builds up a name by its 
scoops is the paper that will build up circulation. 


The same conclusion applies to exclusive stories and feature articles. 
If the newspapers are so eager to get the news to the people, why do 
they insist on exclusive rights to a story of some great bit of news and 
so prevent all the other papers from furnishing their readers with up-to- 
the-minute stuff? The answer is always: increased circulation is the 
strengthening diet on which advertising thrives, and advertising is the 
fat goose which lays the gigantic golden eggs. 


Curiosity, it is said, killed a cat; but it makes the newspapers thrive 
and flourish. So long as human nature remains the same, men and 
women will be interested in the ups and downs of their fellow beings. 
Fundamentally there seems to be no difference between the urge that 
drives people to stand on street corners and sit on front porches while 
they exchange gossip and the strange mania which drives one man to 
spread the newspaper all over the breakfast table and another to stretch 
his neck over someone else’s shoulder on the way to work in order to 
get the latest news. We want to know what’s doing, and so we go to the 
world’s greatest gossip to find out. 


Again, all of us are inclined to do a great deal of vicarious living. 
The youth who reads the sport page subconsciously becomes the Sultan 
of Swat; the young lady reading the movie page takes up imaginary 
residence in Hollywood. A woman may read the daily tips on reducing 
very studiously and mentally rid herself of pounds and pounds of fat. 
A man may gaze at the picture of a champion fighter and very easily 
imagine that sturdy frame and those rippling muscles as his own. It’s 
the old story of getting away from yourself for a while and feeling 
much refreshed when you get next to yourself again. Also, together 
with plain human curiosity and an undying interest in the unusual, it is 
the story that keeps the presses turning. 


It is not to be denied that the modern newspaper is blotched with 
many failings, faults, and sins. A general cleaning-up would do the 
world a lot of good. Nevertheless a careful, critical, discriminating, 
analytical reader of the daily paper can make of it a textbook of life. 
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He can derive from the news of every day a wealth of good for both 
his body and his soul. Every story of death could help him to live better 
and to die better; each disaster, each misfortune, each pain and sorrow 
that is recorded in the pages of the news has its lesson hidden between 
the lines. How much profit we can draw from the experiences of others; 
how much we can learn from successes and failures that are not our 
own! In the newspapers we have the experiences, the successes, the 
failures, the life and death of all the world. And all for two or three 
cents on week days and one dime, ten cents, on Sundays. 


Is it worth while? Sometimes I think not; then again — yes. 


PEACE 


A hermit, who led a very holy life and gave himself no concern 
about what related merely to his body, had settled within a short dis- 
tance of Constantinople, and attracted the admiration of everyone by 
his confidence in Divine Providence. Those words of the Lord’s 
Prayer, “Give us this day our daily bread,” made all his hope, and he 
had never been deceived. 

The Emperor Theodosius, having heard him spoken of, wished much 
to see him; so one day, dressed as a private citizen, he climbed the moun- 
tain side to the cell of this good religious. He had a long conversation 
with him. At the end of some hours, the Emperor, pressed by hunger, 
asked the hermit if he could give him something to eat. 

“Yes, sir,” he answered, “here is bread and water; I have nothing 
else to offer you.” 

Theodosius ate and drank with relish. He then asked the holy man 
if he were content with his life. 

“T am so happy in it,” he replied, “that I would not change it for 
that of Emperor. I have nothing; I wish for nothing; no one disturbs 
me. If I am in want of any necessary thing, I ask it of Providence, 
who never deserts me.” 

“Do you know me?” asked the Emperor. 

“No, sir; I never saw you before.” 

“Well, I am Theodosius. I came to refresh myself in your company. 
Oh, that it were given to me to share you happiness — to pass the rest 
of my life in this solitude, far from the troubles of the world, and, like 
you, to eat common bread with real relish! Then, at least I could pre- 
pare well to appear before God!” 
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St. John Bosco 


THE MAKING OF THE MAN 
A. T. ZELLER, C.Ss.R. 


Saints! To many the very word suggests the ancient. They can 
well think of the martyrs of the early times — they can well think of 
the Ages of Faith — but somehow it hardly dawns on them that this 
term might — with all its implications — be used of anyone in our day. 
Msgr. Baudrillart, referring to BI. John Cottolengo and St. John Bosco, 
said: 

“How often we go back to the Middle Ages to find our models; yet 
our own times have given us men just as great, men we have known!” 

This is just, it seems, what our Holy Father had in mind in the 
beatifications and canonizations he authorized in the course of the Holy 
Year; he wanted to impress us that in every age the grace of Christ, 
active in His Church, can produce Saints. Ten were declared Saints 
and nine Blessed — and all of them lived in the nineteenth century or 
shortly before. 

Of these Saints probably none is better known than St. John Bosco, 
the founder of the Salesians. Born in 1815 — died in 1888 — he seems 
quite close to us and many are still living who knew him personally. 
Looking over his life we are struck at first sight by the evidences of 
the supernatural — prophecies, reading of hearts, miracles. A second 
glance shows us something more attractive still — the modernity of his 
outlook and his work. He seemed to realize that the coming age would 
be preéminently the age of youth and that the weal or woe of the Church 
would depend largely on the training of youth. 

Today we are face to face with the problem in all its complexity 
and tragedy. The criminals are the young; the enthusiastic champions 
of movements of revolt are the young; the ones who grasp at new ideas 
are the young. A Mussolini and a Hitler seize upon youth. John 
Bosco made that his life-work; from the very beginning he longed for 
the priesthood only for their sake. 

“Listen, mother,” he said with all the solemnity of nine years, “if I 
can get ordained one day, I shall devote my life to children. I will draw 
them to myself; I will love them and make them love me. I will give 
them good advice and spend my whole life for the salvation of their 
souls.” 

There lay a program. 
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LIKE MOTHER LIKE SON 


In the story of great men their mothers are often forgotten — or 
at most vaguely remembered. And yet, in the making of a man, his 
mother plays a great part. We who, today, see the cause of the defects 
of youth in the character of their homes, — and it is greatly the mother 
who makes a house into a home — must be interested to know what 
kind of a mother had John Bosco. The answer is easy to give and it is 
enlightening. She might almost have been canonized with him; in her 
we recognize the portrait of the son. 

This was the household of this Piedmontese family, living in the 
little village called the Becchi: There was the father — Francis Louis 
Bosco — and the mother, Margaret Occhiena; the father’s son by his 
first wife — Antony; the mother-in-law — Margaret’s mother ; and two 
boys who came to bless the union, Joseph and John. Francis Louis was 
thirty-one; Margaret Occhiena twenty-seven, when they were married. 


The father worked on neighboring farms to earn the support of the 
family. There evidently was not much to lay aside. When John, our 
future Saint, was two years old, the father died; so that the mother be- 
came more than ever the dominating influence in the home. 

We cannot help pausing and wondering when we think of that 
mother. Nowadays, with our advanced (!) ideas of psychology and 
education, we plan long and complicated methods ; but here was a mother 
who accomplished the whole thing with simply her deep and sincere 
Faith. 

This poor unlettered woman had a subtle sense of true education. 
Neither anything nor anyone, neither the priest as a preacher or as a 
catechist, nor the teacher in the school can replace the mother: She 
alone can fashion the heart. 

At the bottom of this education, as at its top, was God. Every morn- 
ing and evening, before a crucifix, the three little children in a row, 
with the two women behind them, knelt down, and from all five hearts 
went up a prayer for their daily bread, for courage to do their duty, and 
for the pardon of every fault. 

Scarcely had reason dawned in their little brains than they were 
taken to the priest to confess their sins. On all occasions they were 
reminded of One who saw all their actions and who was to be their 
Judge. 

“God sees you,” their mother kept telling them. “God sees you, 
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children. I may be away; He is always there.” And she would seize 
the least opportunity of impressing on their minds the thought of their 
creator. Ona starry night she would take them out and say: 

“All the stars are wonderful; it is God who put them up there. If 
the sky is so lovely, what must Paradise be like!” At dawn — when the 
rising sun tinged the snowy girdle of the Alpine horizon with a ruddy 
glow, she would say to them: 

“What wonders God has made for us, dear children!” And so on. 

They were extremely poor. Hard times came — late frosts and long 
seasons of drought, and they were almost reduced to extremity. Hunger 
was not unknown to them. But “God was always the Father to whom 
they turned.” 

Margaret — St. John Bosco’s mother —could neither read nor 
write; but she knew the catechism by heart. Bible History and the life 
of Our Lord she was perfectly familiar with. And what is more — 
these were part and parcel of her being. This faith she communicated 
to her children; she taught them everything she knew, and no matter 
how busy she might be, she never left this duty to anyone else. 

She meant her children to be workers; they were never to be idle. 
They were early made to help with the housework — chopping wood, 
drawing water, picking vegetables, sweeping rooms, taking the cattle 
out into fields, cleaning the stables, gathering firewood, and so forth. 

Poor as Margaret was, she was most charitable to those who were 
needier still, There was always an extra plate or bowl of soup. Such 
goodness was slowly fashioning the hearts of her children. In fact, so 
the author of the Life of Don Bosco tells us, “she taxed her ingenuity 
to influence her sons in this way more by the gentle firmness of her 
methods than by a tone of authority — imposing compliance, she neither 
used foolish endearments nor loud scolding, but calmness, serenity, self- 
control, true gentleness — forceful and almost always unfailing weapons. 
She never beat her children, but she never gave way to them; she threat- 
ened to be angry, but was ready to yield on the first sign of repentance; 
she shut her eyes to trifles, but kept a sharp lookout for any harmful 
tendencies that required immediate correction. She smiled upon her 
children’s noisy merriment, but never allowed any waywardness. More 
than all, she secured the obedience of her children by inspiring them 
with a very lively and tender affection toward herself and with an ex- 
treme dread of arousing her displeasure.” 
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As we study her methods we see Don Bosco’s own methods in their 
germ ; but we also see the man and the Saint in the making. 


HIS VOCATION 


A vocation is one of the strongest and most influential factors in 
the life of a man. It probably ‘affects the formation of his character 
more than anything else. It gives an orientation and an ideal that shapes 
all his desires and endeavors. St. John Bosco’s vocation came to him 
early. He was nine years old when he had a dream that gave him not 
only his first intimation, but even a conviction in regard to his life’s 
work. From that time on he knew he was to be a priest for the sake of 
boys — especially the underprivileged. 

“A priest! A priest!” his mother replied ; “that is easy to say. But 
why would you be a priest? What makes you think of that?” It was 
then that he answered with the words quoted above: 

“Listen, mother, if I can get ordained some day, I shall devote my 
life to children. I will draw them to myself. I will love them and make 
them love me. I will give them good advice, and spend my whole life 
for the salvation of their souls.” 

He began at once. The road lay over almost insurmountable ob- 
stacles; but Don Bosco, to use a modern phrase, never knew when he 
was licked. All his life difficulties barred his way — or seemed to; but 
with his eyes straight ahead, he walked through them as if they were 
mists. 

At nine he learned by himself to read — and at once he made use 
of this accomplishment to enlighten and edify the farmers of the neigh- 
borhood. In the summer time he turned into a juggler, clown or acro- 
bat ; but always, those who wished to see the show had to say the rosary 
first. And he did not rest until he was so skillful a performer that chil- 
dren and adults alike wanted to see him. 

His first Communion evidently marked another milestone. On the 
evening of that day, his mother took the boy aside and said: 

“My son, I fondly trust that God has really taken possession of your 
heart this morning. Promise Him to keep good and pure as long as 
you live. Go to Holy Communion often, but beware of sacrilege; and, 
therefore, be frank in your confessions. Be obedient; go readily to the 
catechism and to the sermons. Fear bad companions like the plague.” 
In later life he could say: 


“I tried to carry out these recommendations, and from that day 
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onward my life seemed to be improving. Above all I learned to obey 
and to submit, though before then I often used to set my own fancy 
against any orders issued by those over me.” 

He was almost eleven when one April morning God’s hour struck. 
He met as it were by accident a seventy-year-old priest, Don Colosso, 
The priest, questioning the boy about the evening sermon, was aston- — 
ished to find him repeat almost the whole of it from memory. Don 
Bosco had a remarkable memory — as he revealed later on many occa- 


sions. He marvelled at it— and began to wonder what this talented 
lad would make of his life. 


“What is your name, my son?” he asked. “Who are your father and 
mother? Where do you go to school?” 

“My name is John Bosco. I lost my father when I was two. My 
mother has five to feed. I can read and I can write a little.” 

“You haven’t begun your grammar?” pursued the priest. 

“What is that?” asked the boy. 

“Would you like to learn?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

“Why don’t you, then?” 

“My brother Antony is against it.” 

“Why ?” 

“He says we always know enough to till the fields.” 

“Why do you want to learn?” 

“To become a priest.” 

“And why do you want to become a priest ?” 


“To get children to come to me to teach them religion and to keep 
them from being bad. I can see plainly that if they turn out badly it is 
because no one cares for them.” 

The old priest at once started to teach John Latin, and so he was 
started on his way to the priesthood. Untold hardships lay before him, 
not so much from his studies, because his wonderful memory was a great 
asset here but from his irascible brother Antony, from the lack of means 
and money, from the death of Don Colousso just when he promised to be 
the one to relieve him of all anxiety. 

Through all these difficulties that seemed never to end, Don Bosco 
persisted, with that quiet, assured persistence that was made up of deep 
conviction, indomitable will and absolute reliance on divine Providence. 
Finally Antony’s violent opposition made it clear that the fifteen-year- 
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old lad could not remain at home to pursue his studies; so Margaret ad- 

vised him to settle at Castelnuovo, where there was a school and where 

she had found lodging for him with a respectable family — to be paid in 

corn, eggs and wine! Her only counsel to the departing boy was: 
“Above all, dear John, love the Blessed Virgin well.” 


That mother knew her boy; she knew that he was as brave as she 
was ; therefore she had no need for fear when sending him out into the 
world alone. She knew that his mind was set upon a lofty goal; that 
as she reckoned no sacrifice or suffering too great to help him attain it, 
so he would scorn everything that could keep him from it. 

From the elementary school of Castelnuovo Don Bosco passed in his 
sixteenth year to Chieri for more advanced studies. To pay for his 
board and lodging the lad gladly worked as a servant in the house where 
he stayed, tutored younger pupils and even worked as a pastry-cook. 
To this day they still show the dark cupboard under the stairs where 
by the wavering light of a tallow candle he finished the course of studies 
which became the foundation of all his work as a writer, as a preacher 
and an educator. More than once he suffered from hunger as he worked 
from dawn till far into the night. But his courage never failed. 

He seemed to succeed at whatever he undertook. In his studies, in 
his work, at play, he always outdid all competitors. But the talent he 
revealed in his studies, especially the prodigious memory he manifested, 
was simply astounding. Here we see the making of that master mind 
that afterwards planned his great undertakings and planned well. 

All through these early years, too, we see developing in him that 
deep wholesouled interest in boys and gift of leadership that is so char- 
acteristic of his whole life. Thus at Chieri, as even earlier in his home 
town, he formed a club for the urchins that ran wild in the city streets. 
Characteristically — for he had an ever-abiding sense of humor — he 
called it “The Cheery Company.” Simplicity was a seal upon all he did. 
So he gave this club only two rules — but splendid: Every member 
must avoid all words and deeds unworthy of a good Christian; and ail 
must be marked for their attention to their school and religious duties. 
And even now as later, play was only the wedge by which he introduced 
religion into these souls. For he would gather them, these little rag- 
amuffins that nobody cared about, into the church on Sunday afternoons 
to give them lessons in Christian doctrine, lessons crammed with stories 
and examples that held his wild young audience spellbound. 
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Once more we encounter the mother’s singular influence. John was 
nineteen when he put on the cassock and entered the Grand Seminary. 
On the eve of his departure, this valiant mother took the boy aside and 
said: 

“Now you have put on your cassock, my dear John. You can sur- 
mise the joy and sweetness that fills my heart with this event. But re- 
member that it is not the habit that honors your estate, but the practice 
of virtue. If you should unfortunately ever come to have any doubts 
as to your vocation, I beg you to do nothing unworthy of your cloth. 
Take it off at once, for I would rather that my son should be a poor 
peasant than a priest who neglects his duties. When you came into the 
world, I consecrated you to the Blessed Virgin; when you began your 
schooling, I recommended you almost exclusively to the Madonna; now 
I beg you to belong to her entirely. Love those who love her, and, if 
you are some day a priest, constantly promote devotion to this good 
mother.” 

She broke down in her emotion. John wept. 


“Mother,” he said after a long silence, “before leaving you for my 
new life, let me thank you for all you have done for me. Your counsels 
are engraved upon my soul, and they will be my treasure from which I 
shall draw every day.” 

Six years were devoted to studies at the Grand Seminary — two to 
philosophy and four to theology. At last came the day of his ordination 
and his first Mass. On that happy day his mother said to him in grave 
yet sweet tones: 

“Well, now you are a priest, Johnny dear. Now you will be saying 
Mass every day. But be sure to remember this: beginning to say Mass 
means beginning to suffer. You won’t notice it at first, but some day, 
in time, you will see your mother is right. Every morning, I am sure, 
you will pray for me. That is all I ask for. Henceforward think of 
nothing but the saving of souls, and don’t worry about me.” 

This woman seemed to fear nothing; she was absolutely forgetful 
of self; she was master of her soul; she was gentle but unflinching ; she 
was as a child in God’s arms. Here we have all that made her son the 
greatest leader of youth in modern times and a saint. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


oh 
It is sometimes more important to forget than to remember. 
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Gold From A Glove - 


SHORT SHORT STORY*o.OxQrorgnre 
H. S. Smiru, C.Ss.R. 


Without a doubt, Father Raleigh, my old friend and theology pro- 
fessor, was surprised to see me stroll into the rectory of old St. Peter’s 
_on such a hot June night, but I, too, was surprised, for I found him, 
not in his customary place on the upper back porch, but instead, pacing 
up and down his study, his hands behind his back and his brow deeply 
furrowed and dotted with beads of perspiration. Now, when Father 
Raleigh walked up and down in his study, he usually had something 
important on his mind. 

“How is your Reverence this evening?” I greeted him. 

“In good health, thank God,” he answered, “and quite content, 
except —” 

“Except,” I interrupted, “for some momentous question that de- 
mands the attention of a great theologian.” 

“Wrong,” he answered. “It isn’t a question of theology I’m think- 
ing about; it’s business.” 

Then I knew that Father Raleigh was indeed worried, for, as great 
a theologian as he was, just as great a failure was he in business matters. 
The slightest matter of business routine could excite him terribly. 

“What’s the trouble now?” I asked with an idea of helping him. 

“Trouble?” he answered. “Come over to the church and I’ll show 
you.” 

We went across the little piece of lawn that separated the church 
from the rectory and entered through the main door. Father Raleigh 
led the way up the aisle on the Epistle side and stopped before St. 
Joseph’s altar; then he pointed to the ceiling. I looked up and saw the 
laths sticking out where several square yards of plaster had fallen loose. 

“And that isn’t all,” said Father Raleigh. “I had a building expert 
look at it and he told me several of the beams have rotted and the roof 
has sunk in a few places; that let in the rain which loosened the plaster. 
It will cost over a thousand dollars to repair it all;” then with a gesture 
of despair, “Where am I going to get a thousand dollars?” 

This was indeed a problem for him. St. Peter’s was the poorest 
parish in the city and depended largely on gifts to pay for the ordinary 
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expenses of heat and light and church supplies. How to raise a thou- 
sand dollars for repairs was next to mystery. 

The next morning Father Raleigh had to attend a funeral at a 
near-by parish, so he left me in charge of St. Peter’s during his absence. 
I had just returned from bringing old Mrs. Dugan Holy Communion, 
and had settled down on the back porch to say my Office when the door- 
bell rang and Johanna, the housekeeper, called up that “a gintleman 
wants to see your Riverince.” 

At my first glance at the visitor I was startled. He was short and 
muscular but excellently put up and developed. His nose was crooked 
and flattened against his face, his lips large and puffy, his ears, two 
pieces of twisted, misshapen flesh. His large, bushy eyebrows hung 
like shelves over dark caverns from which blinked out two beady points 
of light. 

“Do you wish to see me?” I asked, half expecting to see a gun flash. 

“Yes, Father,” he answered, in a harsh, throaty voice almost like a 
whisper. “Can you gimme a few minutes? I gotta talk to you.” 

I offered him a chair at the table and then sat down opposite him. 

“I’m Pug McGowan, Father,” he said. “You might of heard of me. 
I fought Kid Togo at the Coliseum last week for the lightweight cham- 
pionship of the state. I got the decision over him.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I remember reading the account of it in the papers. 
It was a tough battle.” 

“Well,” he continued, “I got the decision over him and the winner’s 
share of the purse was $5,000.” He reached into his pocket and pulled 
out a wallet that was thick with bills. 

“Here,” he said, laying it before me, “you gotta take it. I want 
youse to use it— for the poor, or the church, or sumpin’.” 

I thought at first the man was unbalanced or perhaps slightly under 
the influence of liquor, but he insisted again and again that I accept the 
money and would not listen to my refusal. I argued with him, but in 
vain. 

“See here,” I said, “how do I know you do not need this money. 
It costs you a lot to keep in training; you have to pay your sparring 
partners and assistants ; you have many expenses that another man might 
not have.” 

“Nothin’ doin’, Father,” he insisted; “you gotta keep it.” 

“Well,” I asked, “why must I? Why don’t you want it?” 
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“T’ll tell you how it is, Father,” he said. “The fight was crooked. 
That $5,000 really don’t belong to me.” 
“But didn’t you get the decision?” I asked. 


“It was this way,” McGowan began. “We was matched up pretty 
close, but Togo is faster than me and can box good. He can’t hit as 
hard as me though. It was even up for six rounds; then in the seventh, 
I slips one through his defense and cuts ’im bad on the eye. This 
makes Togo sore, so he busts loose and gives me the works. It was the 
bell that saved me at the end of the seventh. I goes over to my corner 
and my seconds work on me. Just before the gong sounds my manager 
whispers in my ear: ‘Clinch ’im—hang his head on your shoulder 
and sock him when he breaks away.’ Then, Father, he pours something 
on a sponge and swabs it acrost my shoulders. It was cold and hot at 
the same time and smelt funny. I do like I’m told, see. I clinches and 
holds Togo’s head tight over my shoulder while he punches at my 
stomach. Then I lets him go and I see that his eyes look glassy and 
he staggers. Then I feeds ’im a haymaker and the ref makes me the 
winner.” 

“Yes,” I said, “but how does that make the fight crooked ?” 


“What those punks put on my shoulders,” he answered, “was ether. 
The stuff they uses in hospitals. Kid Togo was half out when I hit 
‘im. I almost passed out myself in my corner.” 


“Tf that’s the way it happened,” I said, “you are at least entitled to 
the loser’s share and you could send the balance to Kid Togo.” 

“Me send that ape money?” he said. “Not on your life. I fourrd 
out since that he was crooked, too. Had a stunt all mapped out for the 
ninth round. If the boxing commission ever found out I’d be through 
for life; and what else can I do except fight? It’s the only thing I know. 
I don’t want none of it, Father. I got enough to keep me goin’. That 
was my first crooked fight and it’s gonna be my last. You gotta keep 
that money and use it.” 

He rose to go. I tried to thank him and let him know that the money 
was appreciated. 

“Don’t thank me, Father,” he said as he was leaving. “You done 
me a great favor to take it and get it offen my mind. Besides, I’m gonna 
fight Kid Togo again in three months and I’ll knock his head off — fair 
and square.’ ” 

When Father Raleigh returned I gave him the money and told him 
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about Pug McGowan. At first he would not believe me, thinking I 
had obtained the money from one of his benefactors. When I finally 
convinced him that it had all really happened as I had said, his joy knew 
no bounds. He was so excited he could not eat lunch. 

When I went upstairs, I found him sitting in his study paging 
through Butler’s “Lives of the Saints.” 

“What on earth are you doing now?” I asked. 

He looked up at me from the book and grinned. 

“I’m hunting,” he said, “for the patron saint of prize fighters.” 


THE PRICE OF VICTORY 
Abbe Dupanloup, who worked together with the great writer Monta- 
lembert for religious liberty in France in the mid-nineteenth century, 
well understood the Christian principle that only through suffering can 
triumph come. In his note-book about the time of his greatest struggles, 
we find these words: 
“One must make up one’s mind to suffer and struggle always. ... 


In Christianity nothing has ever been done without the cross . . . with- 
out suffering and even dying for it, if need be. 
“One would like to arrange things differently. .. . One makes grand 


plans, where everything succeeds, everything is beautiful, grand, noble. 
. . God has not saved us like that. . . The crib and the cross tell a differ- 
ent story. .. An apostolate and martyrdom are one and the same thing; 
nothing supernatural is done without it. One must put up with pain, 
with bad headaches, contradictions, treasons, false brethren, misunder- 
standings; calumnies. . . . We must not be troubled if our best works 
are upset; the work of God, although not recognized, is often done 
nevertheless. 

“One must hope always; submit oneself entirely to the will of God, 
and hope for success at least in eternity. . . . Sometimes God gives it to 
us even in the present time.” 


THE SAVIOUR’S MERCY 

Our Lord one day said to St. Gertrude: 

“A ‘sick person who cannot be carried out to bask in the sunlight 
because of some storm that has come up suddenly, can be consoled only 
with the hope that the storm will pass and better weather will follow. 
So I, overcome by My love of you, still remain near you in all the 
storms of passion that attack you, hoping for the clear sky of your 
amendment.” 
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The Reaper 


E. F. MItter, C.Ss.R. 


I am a chaplain in a hospital — a large hospital, situated in the slums 
of one of our big cities, and towering over four blocks of wretched, 
squalid houses that men call their homes. Within these walls my hair 
has grown white and my shoulders stooped. Thirty-five years have I 
spent here, years during which death has passed me by a thousand times, 
and waited on a millionaire next door, all of whose gold could not force 
a compromise; or on some young society debutante upstairs, whose eyes 
were just opening to the beauty of the world, and whose mind was just 
beginning to realize the joy of living. Death and I are on good terms, 
and we, sometimes we alone, were always present when the eyelids flut- 
tered for the last time, and the figure on the bed lay quite still. 

Perhaps my experiences have made me cynical; perhaps I am dis- 
illusioned. I do not feel that I am. Rather I would say that the reali- 
ties of life have shorn my dreams of all their glamour, and what once 
seemed to me the figure has turned out to be only the shadow. In my 
youth I was a great lover of books, and, strange though it may seem, 
of spiritual books. I could sit down in a quiet corner of the old home- 
stead and enjoy the lives of the Saints just as thoroughly as I could 
thrill over the football stories of Ralph Henry Barbour, or the breath- 
taking Civil War tales of Byron A. Dunne. When I read of girls and 
boys twelve and thirteen years old ascending the scaffold or entering 
the flames to die for their Faith, not trembling and afraid, but rather 
with a smile on their lips and a joy in their hearts that made them sing 
rather than weep, I could visualize myself in like crcumstances. I even 
imagined that such sufferings, heroic as they were, must appeal to all 
men, and no Catholic would refuse the opportunity for martyrdom, were 
it granted to him. The gleam of the executioner’s axe, the crackle of 
the flames, the shadow of the scaffold, all had a strange fascination for 
me. My books were leading me astray. 

And again, what a horrible death I prepared for the hardened sinner 
who would not listen to the call of grace. A sinful life always presaged 
a terrible, remorseful death. I could see in my dreams the unfortunate 
sinner lying on his death bed, racked with pain, gasping for breath, and 
writhing and twisting as though some devil had hold of him, and would 

not let him go till he had dragged him to the depths of hell. I could 
see him tear his hair and foam at the mouth. I could hear him rend 
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the air with the most terrifying blasphemies and curses, damning God 
and his soul, and the souls of all who dared approach him. I could 
envision him in the throes of a convulsion, and in that convulsion die. 
But all that is changed now. Five and thirty years in a hospital, 
with human nature as my workshop, souls of men my timber, and the 
grace of God my tools, have taught me my lesson. Men of evil life do 
not always die revolting deaths; many Catholics are unwilling to sac- 
rifice themselves, or even the least convenience, for their Faith. Worldly- 
mindedness, love of ease and convenience, lack of Faith are more the 
rule than the exception. Many a time I have walked through the hos- 
pital corridors with the Blessed Sacrament in my hands, and as I paused 
at a door, the hasty rustling of a newspaper would tell me what sort 
of preparation the sick man had been making for the reception of his 
God! And I feel quite confident that hardly had I departed when the 
newspaper was out again, and Almighty God forgotten. That daily 
trip, distributing Holy Communion, furnished me much food for reflec- 
tion. One would imagine I was bringing pestilence rather than health; 
for as soon as the little bell tinkled, announcing the approach of the 
Saviour, feet scurried and doors slammed and corridors emptied. All 


were trying to escape kneeling down and adoring the Sacred Host as 
I passed. 


* * * 


These are mere trifles, you say. Yes, so they are. But trifles are 
cumulative in effect, and in the impression they create. Sometimes it 
happened that people asked to go to Holy Communion, not in order to 
prepare themselves for death, if God so decreed, but rather that they 
might make a good impression on the Sisters, and thus receive better 
service. I have given out Communion for weeks to such people before 
discovering the truth. So it was with Mrs. Smith. She was brought 
to the hospital one day — it was many years ago — in order to undergo 
a serious operation. She was registered as a Catholic, so, of course, I 
went up to her room to provide for her spiritual wants. The room 
(which was the best the hospital could offer) was literally filled with 
flowers, and Mrs. Smith was propped up in bed, lips painted and cheeks 
rouged as though she were going to a dance and not to an operating 
room. 

“Good afternoon,” I ventured on entering. I always did have diffi- 
culty in approaching strangers, and putting them at their ease. It may 
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be that I lack the saving gift of saying little nothings until the barriers 
of mere conventionality are broken down and an acquaintance formed. 
However, this time I was to have no trouble. 


“Oh, Father,” was the reply, “come right in, do. I’m so glad to see 
you. Sit down, won’t you, please.” Very often, character can be judged 
from what a person says, or rather the way in which things are said. 
Mrs. Smith spoke with a very decided eastern accent, though I had 
noted from the register that she was from a small Western town. I 
told myself that I had the privilege of speaking to one of the landed 
rich, to one who considered herself the last word in culture and social 
standing. 

“You are a Catholic, are you not?” I asked. 

“Oh, of course,” she answered. 

“And you want to prepare for this operation, in case Our Lord 
should want you before it is over?” 

“Oh, Father, how can you say such things! One would think I was 
going to die.” 

“Of course you are not going to die. But it is always good to be 
ready. Now then, you are married?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

“You were never married before?” 

“Why, Father! Of course not. The very idea!” 

Mrs. Smith was almost too good to be true, and took it as quite an 
insult that I should even question her as to her past life. Well, I took 
her word for her uprightness, and promised to bring her Holy Com- 
munion the following morning, and on all the days following until the 
operation. Just one week later, she was carried to the operating room. 
She did not emerge from it alive. A hemorrhage had taken place, and 
Mrs. Smith had gone to the land of the angels. At least, so I thought. 
But now I have my doubts. The day after the operaton, a certain Mr. 
Donaldson called on me. He said that he had been Mrs. Smith’s first 
husband, and though they had been divorced, and each married again, he 
knew that she really loved him and no one else. He wanted to know 
if she had left any message, or any token of her love before departing 
this life. 

“No, no token,” I told him. But my mind was not on what I was 
saying. She told me — the words kept coming back to my mind — she 
told me she was not married before, and sealing that lie with a sac- 
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rilegious Communion, she went forth to meet her Judge. But why? 
Why? To retain caste in my eyes and the eyes of the Sisters, I sup- 
pose. She wanted to be a Catholic, and at the same time was unwilling 
to heed the words of Christ: “She that putteth away her husband and 
marrieth another committeth adultery.” What an awful price she is 
paying for her pride! 

* * * 


That was the first case I had of such hypocrisy, and it unsettled me 
for days. Perhaps I was at fault, I reproached myself; perhaps I was 
not careful enough in ferreting out the truth. I resolved to do better 
in the future. I did. But my resolution did not change human nature ; 
it did not unlock the hearts of those who would not allow me to ap- 
proach and try the key. It did not create Faith where there was no 
Faith. And so I came to the conclusion that as a man lives, so does a 
man die. He may not be troubled in conscience, he may have no fears 
of the future; and he may be willing to die that way. I found that 
only a miracle could rouse him from his lethargy, and force him to 
utilize my ministrations. God knows I tried often enough to work the 
miracle myself. When I was called up to the room of a certain James 
Eldridge, I had ample opportunity of testing my powers. He was a 
fallen away Catholic, and had not been inside a Church for thirty years. 
Politics did it, they said, for he had been involved in the political 
machinations of his city longer than man could remember. However, he 
was a Catholic, and I was bound to do for him what I could. The 
doctors gave him twenty-four hours to live, although, when I entered 
his room, he was bright and cheerful, and apparently quite healthy. 

“Hello, Father,” he boomed at me, “come in and sit down. Good of 
you to visit me.” 

His wife and three grown daughters were at his bedside, and they 
very politely moved their chairs aside to give me place. After a few 
moments of desultory conversation, I came to the point. 

“Mr. Eldridge,” I began, “you realize that you are a very sick man.” 
The mother and daughters looked at one another and then at me sus- 
piciously. 

“Me— sick?” His laughter rang through the room. 

“Yes, the doctors say that you are very sick,” — there was an ex- 
clamation of remonstrance from one of the women, but I hurried on: 
“and so the only thing for you to do is to set your soul in order.” 
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Silence reigned for a moment. The sick man was thinking. But 
only for a moment; then a smile wreathed his face once more, and he 
said: 

“Father, you mean well, but don’t worry about me. I’m all right.” 

“All right!’ I cried, “but it’s common knowledge that you haven’t 
been living up to your duties for years. What do you expect God will 
say to that when you stand before Him to be judged?” 

“He'll say, ‘Enter, good and fathful servant!’ I haven’t done any- 
thing bad during my life. I’ve been a good husband and father, a 
patriotic citizen, and a charitable neighbor. That’s enough for me. And 
that'll be enough for God, too.” 

Argument was useless. I tried to show him the folly of his false 
confidence, but to no avail. So I left the room. Just as the clock was 
striking twelve that night, I was aroused from sleep by the jangle of 
the telephone. The call was from the floor Sister — Mr. Eldridge was 
dying. I hurried up to his room with the Holy Oils. He was still con- 
scious, though the sweat of death was on his face. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go to Confession, Mr. Eldridge?” I asked. 

“Confession?” he whispered, “no, I’m all right. My conscience 
doesn’t bother me. I’m —all right.” A smile froze on his lips, and, 
without a tremor, without a sigh, he died. I fell on my knees, my heart 
gripped with a fear it had never felt before. He died smiling, and he 
had not been in a Church in thirty years! Oh God! What was going 
on between that soul and its Maker at that very moment? I covered 
my face with my hands; it was damp with perspiration. Jesus Christ 
was in that room — He was at that very bedside — He was demanding 
an account of every thought, word, and deed. And that man had died 
unrepentent, unabsolved — with a smile on his lips! 

* * * 


Thank God, not all my dealings were with those who would not hear 
the voice of their Creator. The ways of God are mysterious, and no 
one knows where His grace is going to fall. Here is a girl, brought 
up in the very breath of sin; born and raised in an environment that 
would corrupt a Saint. She is brought to the hospital, already beyond 
medical help from tuberculosis. I am called in, and expect to find a 
person steeped in the knowledge of vice, and lost to the influence of 
grace, except by the special help of God or His holy Mother. What 
a refreshing surprise to see in that wasted and worn body a soul un- 
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touched and untarnished by the stain of sin—a soul as pure and 
spotless as the wings of an angel! Indeed, God’s ways are inscrutable! 

But one fact has come to stand for a conviction in my mind —if a 
man tries to live an upright life, he will be given the grace of a happy 
death. I shall never forget the case of Mr. Allen. I had known him 
for many years, and though he was a Lutheran, a better, more sincere 
man I have never met. One day he was stricken with double pneu- 
monia, and all hope of his life was given up. As soon as I heard the 
news, I went to his side. He was very low, and could not speak above 
a whisper. I knelt at the bedside. 


“Mr. Allen,” I said, “are you perfectly satisfied to continue in the 
Lutheran religion, and even die in it, if God wants to take you to Him- 
self ?” 

“Yes,” he whispered, “I am satisfied.” 


He seemed to be in good Faith, so I said no more to him about his 
religion, but asked him to repeat after me an act of perfect contrition. 
He did so with the greatest possible fervor. Then I made ready to 
depart. But a last thought came to my mind. 

“Did you ever pray to the Blessed Virgin?” I asked. He shook his 
head, and said: 

“T didn’t know anything about her.” 


I explained in a few words the power Mary wields over the heart 
of her Son, and asked him if he would repeat to himself from time to 
time the very simple prayer: “Mary, help me, now and at the hour of 
my death.” He promised, and I departed. 

The next evening I called on him again, and the very first words 
he greeted me with were, “Father, I want to become a Catholic.” I 
baptized him, gave him his first Holy Communion, and anointed him; 
and in the embrace of his God, he died. 


* * * 


Of such stories as these has my life in the hospital been made up. 
Frightening and comforting — chilling and cheering —are the death- 
bed scenes in a hospital whence so many go to meet their God. I have 
walked hand in hand with death a thousand times. Together we have 
visited and revisited every room in this hospital. Soon he will be stop- 
ping at my door; soon he will claim me. I am not sorry. I have run 
my course, and I am ready to go. 
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Gathered at Dawn 
SANCTITY AMONG OUR CHILDREN 
PETER J. Erzic, C.Ss.R. 

XXXIV. 

It was in October, 1908, that Gustavo Bruni entered the Elementary 
School of the Social Institute in Turin. Each day his mother had him 
taken to school or took him herself. At times she feared that the in- 
decent and suggestive pictures along the way would have a bad effect 
upon the lad and cautioned him about them. 

“Don’t be afraid, Mamma,” he replied gravely, “and don’t be dis- 
turbed about it, for I see nothing!” 

The lad was already being engrossed in spiritual things and con- 
sidered men and things only in relation to the spiritual world. One 
day he saw a great crowd of people. Turning to his mother he said: 

“See, Mamma, how these men put themselves out and strive to gain 
money and enjoy life. Oh, how few of them think of the eternity that 
awaits them.” 

And on another occasion: 

“IT wonder how many of them think of Jesus? Poor men, how 
ungrateful they are! And to say that all things here below come from 
the goodness of God!” 

“I’M GOING TO SEE JESUS!” 

Gustavo was intelligent above the average. Years after, his old 
teachers would recall the boy’s fine scholarship, great respect, neatness 
of person and of work. He was very successful in his school work 
and carried off a fair number of prizes. Yet he never became proud 
or boasted about it. He had convinced himself that his success was 
not due to merit but to a fortunate combination of circumstances. 
School for him was not a place for pranks and idleness; nor was it 
looked upon as a place of forceful restraint, or as a chore that must be 
got through. The lad gave the key to his attitude towards school and 
all that pertains to it, when he one day made the simple statement : 

“My school is my sanctuary!” 

Being of a very affectionate nature, he formed his little friendships 
at school and remained true to them. He was inclined to be quite lively 
and got into the games as any boy would do. Yet at all times he 
seemed to be master of himself. He had a natural thirst for knowl- 
edge as practically all little folk have, and kept his elders busy answer- 
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ing his perpetual “whys.” He learned to read at four, and soon began 
to take up little lives of the Saints. His favorites were St. Aloysius 
and Don Bosco’s life of his little fellow citizen, Dominic Savio. But 
above all did he value his catechism and his little Bible History, and of 
the Bible stories he by far preferred the story of the Annunciation. 

He learned to walk at the age of one and a half, and even at that 
early age would snatch up some little covering for his head, and make 
for the door. 

“Where are you going, darling?” his mother would ask. 

“T’m going to see Jesus!” would be the invariable reply. 

KISSING CHRIST BY PROXY 

When Gustavo was five years old, he became so sick that his rela- 
tions thought it would be fatal. Gustavo seemed to think the same, and 
his only anxiety was that possibly he would die without receiving Jesus: 

“T ought to receive my First Communion,” he kept on repeating, 
“Oh, how happy I would be to suffer if I could only receive Jesus in 
my sickness !” 

His parents did not want to ask for an exception for their child 
because of his age. But the boy had but one thought at this time and 
that was: when he would receive Jesus. Time and time again he could 
be heard murmuring to himself : 

“Jesus! to be with Jesus, to receive Jesus!” 

When he accompanied his mother to her Communions he would go 
to meet her as she came from the altar. He could hardly wait for the 
“kiss of Jesus.” Each morning the first kiss was always reserved for 
Jesus. One day his mother sat in the antechamber of the Salesian 
Rector Don Paolo Albera. All of a sudden the child clung to his 
mother’s neck and kissed her several times. 

“Darling, you must not act like that here!” his mother reproved. 

“But Mamma,” came the serious reply, “you know I have kissed 
you in order to kiss Jesus! or surely Jesus is in you, isn’t He?” 
Mother had very likely been to Communion that morning! Indeed, a 
marvellous consecration of a mother in the eyes of her child! 

The desires for Holy Communion grew stronger and more irresistible 
as the boy grew in age. Finally, the parents could no more hold off 
the ardor of the little fellow and they took him to the servant of God, 
Don Rua, St. John Bosco’s successor as General Superior of the Sales- 
ians. Don Rua knew the lad very well, and asked him one single ques- 
tion: 
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“Tell me, little one,” the saintly priest said, “if I were to say that 
after the consecration there would be consecrated bread in the host, 
would I be correct ?” 

“Oh, no, no,” came the vehement reply, “there is no bread at all in 
the host after consecration ; Christ alone is there!” 


“That’s enough,” said the priest, “dear Serafino has been admitted 
to First Communion.” 


The great day finally dawned, and in the chapel next to the room 
where Don Bosco died, enshrined in its beauty of light and decoration 
a little whiteclad figure was kneeling at the Communion rail. Christ 
from the fingers of Don Rua had come to a little boy, fulfilling an 
ambition that had reached white heat at the age of five anda half. Be- 
fore the Mass, as Don Rua passed by the place where Gustavo knelt, 
the old man took the boy’s head between his hands and bent down and 
whispered into his ear. What was said, we do not know—what would 
a Saint say to a saintly lad when about to receive Our Lord for the first 
time? 

Shortly after that event, June 11, 1909, the boy received the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation from the hands of Cardinal Richelmy. This began 
an apostolate in his young life. He yearned to make Jesus known to 
all. He did all for Him, whether it was play or work or suffering ; he 
spoke of Jesus to everybody he met. 

“WHICH MAMMA DO YOU LOVE MOST!” 

His intimacy with Jesus grew with each Communion. One day as 
they returned from morning Communion, his mother asked him: 

“Tell me, darling, what does Jesus say to you when He is in your 
heart? What caresses does he give you? What desires does He 
awaken ?” 


The lad walked on in silence for a while, and then smiled as he 
said: 

“Ah, yes, Jesus is so very good! I love Him so very much!” And 
that was all. By instinct he already knew that the secrets of the King 
are sacred! 

His appreciation of the Tabernacle was very real. At three he 
had a definite appreciation of it, and when he went to school he would 
always manage to pass before a church where Jesus was. When visit- 


ing the refuge of Mary Auxiliatrix at Turin, he noticed that they had 
a domestic chapel. 
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“O how fortunate these people are,” he said to his mother, “to have 
Jesus always so near!” 

As every sterling Catholic lad, he had a great love for the Pope. 
His mother had always to tell him the story of the Popes, particularly 
the lives of those who would be commemorated in that particular day. 
One day his mother asked him what prize he would like if he should 
come out first in his examinations: 

“Ah, Mamma,” he replied quickly and eagerly, “let me go to Rome 
to see the Pope.” 

His love for the poor was quite marked, and he always looked upon 
them with a certain reverence, calling them “Signori poveri—poor 
gentlemen.” When passing a beggar, if he had nothing to give to the 
man, he would say a Hail Mary that another might give what he was 
unable to give. 

He was so thoroughly penetrated with the idea of the presence of 
God, that he one day said to his mother: 

“Mamma, I wish that I could write in every place ‘God sees me!’ 
and in this way I would be good in all things.” 

At another time, a mishap to a street car caused quite an excite- 
ment among the passengers. Signora Bruni too was very much 
alarmed, but her little boy was calm and undisturbed. 

“Mamma of little faith,” he said gravely, “and did you not think 
that Jesus is with us?” 

His love for Our Blessed Mother was in keeping with his great 
love for the Blessed Sacrament. A picture of the Immaculate Con- 
ception hung above his bed, and in time of sickness his eyes remained 
almost always fixed upon it. He loved to hear his mother sing the 
“Lodi di Maria — Praises of Mary.” Although he loved the Annuncia- 
tion above all other mysteries of the Rosary, yet in his last sickness, 
he added the last glorious mystery, the Crowning of Our Blessed 
Mother, to his favorite mystery. His favorite shrine was that of the 
Madonna in the Valdocco district of Turin, Our Lady Help of Chris- 
tians. One day as he knelt before it, his mother noted the rapt look 
on his face. 

“Would you like to go to your heavenly mamma very soon?” she 
asked him. “Which mamma do you love more?” 

“Ah, what kind of a question is this?” and his face was alight with 
joy. “Surely I love my heavenly mamma more because she can do 
much more in heaven and on earth!” 
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One day a friend took two little orphans to pray at the grave of 
their mother. When leaving the cemetery, they met Gustavo. 

“Pray for Aldo and Richard, Gustavo,” the lady said to the boy. 
“These poor boys are now without a mother.” 

“Say rather,” replied Gustavo, “these fortunate boys, for their 
mamma in Paradise can do much more, than my mother on earth!” 

AND NOW CROSS AND TRIAL 

The boy loved life and all beautiful things. But despite that, he 
had little horror of death, but rather a sort of an attraction. When 
Gustavo was five years old, he and his mother attended the funeral of 
a friend, Canon Colombero. The boy lingered near the body and when 
his mother tried to get him away from it, he pleaded with her: 

“Please, mamma, let me stay here. I know that his soul is now in 
Purgatory but I am so happy to stand near a body that will one day be 
glorified.” 

When the saintly Don Rua died in February, 1910, Gustavo stood 
at the coffin and touched the articles of the faithful to the precious 
remains. That evening he said to his mother: 

“My hands shall be greatly blessed for having touched those things 
that have touched my holy Don Rua.” 

Gustavo was never of robust health, and frequently he would be 
down with some fever or sickness. Thus we find him ill in September 
of 1909, but fully recovered after receiving Communion at Our Lady 
Help of Christians. Around Christmas he was again in bed for ten 
days, but recovered sufficiently to attend school. He seemed more 
lively than ever. On January 20, he came home and joined in the 
games with Antonio, when suddenly he became sick. They put him to 
bed and he soon ran a high fever. His mother asked him to invoke 
Don Bosco and Don Rua. 

“Mamma,” he said quietly, “it is of no use; Don Rua does not wish 
to hear me this time.” 

The night dragged on painfully, and a friend suggested to him that 
he ask God to cure him. The little hands gripped the cross more firmly, 
as he replied: 

“T want to do the will of God—always!” 

Repeatedly his mother heard him say as his face lit up with happi- 
ness: 

“My Lady, my Lady, come... 
and then replied: 


” 


He was asked what he meant 
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“The white and beautiful Lady has told me that she will come to 
take and accompany me on a long journey!” 


But the affection of the lungs went deeper and moments of dilirium 
set in. The boy, however, seemed to realize perfectly that this sickness 
was his last. Yet he was perfectly calm and happy and spent his time 
in continual prayer. He had his mother read to him, and when she 
asked him what he would like he asked her to read the life of St. 
Alphonsus de Liguori to him. Extreme Unction was finally adminis- 
tered, Gustavo being conscious during the entire ceremony. On 
February 7, he received his last Communion. The doctors tried to 
drain the lungs so as to prolong life, and the boy bore all the pain and 
oppression without the least complaint. In this way he lingered on 
till February 10, when once more he manifested his desire for Com- 
munion. It was impossible and he had to be satisfied with a spiritual 
Communion which he made with his mother. Towards evening he 
was quiet and deeply recollected. A few friends called and left and 
the little room was quiet. His father and mother sat near him, his 
nurse Gina stood a little away. All during the day he had been mur- 
muring parts of the “Blessed be God” lingering with greater predilec- 
tion on the last response: Blessed be God in His Angels and in His 
Saints. The hands of the clock were nearing ten, when the little head 
that rested in the arms of his mother stirred. There was a last kiss 
on the cross, a smile across a happy face, and Gustavo was no more. 
No violent twitch, no spasmodic contraction; it was the eve of the feast 
of the Apparition of Our Lady of Lourdes—the White Lady had come 
for her child! 

AWAITING GLORY 


They dressed the boy in his white Communion suit and laid him out 
in state in the house chapel. A constant stream of friends and play- 
mates filed into the chapel on the next day to pay their respects to one 
of God’s little saints. Rosaries and other pious articles were touched 
to thin little hands that clasped a crucifix. The funeral which was 
held at 9:30 on the morning of the 12th was a triumph of innocence. 
All the children and clergy of the district attended—the universal mark 
of appreciation of the extraordinary sanctity of this child. And now 
in the cemetery of Turin, beneath a beautiful marble stone which is 
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surmounted by an alcove of the same marble, and on which we read the 
legend “Fiat voluntas tua” Gustavo Maria Bruni awaits the trumpet 
call of the angel of the Resurrection. 


(THE END) 


SEEING GOD IN THE WORLD 


How all things in nature were wont to remind St. Francis of Assisi 
of supernatural truth is evidenced by a story related of him and a com- 
panion by Thomas of Celano: 

Once when Francis was journeying in the Marsh of Ancona with 
Master Paul, as they were on the way to Osimo they fell in with a 
goat herd feeding his flock on some pasture by the roadside, and 
amongst the crowd of goats there was one lamb walking about very 
meekly and plucking a little grass here and there. 

When Francis saw it, he stood still and sighed, and then to his com- 
rade he said: 

“Behold that lamb, how like it is to Christ among the proud Parisees. 
For the love of him let us purchase it and deliver the gentle beast from 
the shelter of these goats.” 

Whereas Master Paul began to weep, for they had no money nor 
anything else to offer the man, but their poor habits all patched and 
ragged. 

And as they were considering what to do, behold, they were over- 
taken by a huckster on his way to market, who, when he learned the 
cause of their grief paid the goat-herd his price. 

And they, having received the lamb and having given thanks to God 
and the huckster, went on their way rejoicing, and presently coming to 
Osimo sought out the Lord Bishop who entertained them with much 
reverence. But the venerable man was somewhat taken aback when 
he saw the sheep and the man of God caressing it; and it was not until 
St. Francis had expounded the parable in many words that at last he 
was able to comprehend the significance thereof. 

Later Francis sent the lamb to the Poor Ladies of San Severino, 
who, receiving it from his hands as from the hands of God, tended it 
with loving care, and later with some of its wool made a habit which 
they sent to their father at Assisi. 


abe 
Honesty is one rule that need never change to keep up with the times. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 





DEARER THAN LIFE 

It is related that a French sculptor had spent a long time in modelling 
a statue in clay. At last it was nearly done; but the artist was very 
poor, and, having devoted all his time and energy to its completion, 
found himself without food or fuel. 

One night it turned bitterly cold; and the man, fearing the water 
would freeze in the crevices of the moist clay and ruin the work of 
many years, wrapped his scant bed-clothes around it, and lay down to 
rest on his pallet of straw. In the morning he was found frozen to 
death ; but the statue was saved, and soon afterward was reproduced in 
marble. 


The story is a parable of how one should care for one’s soul. 


THE HOUR OF DEATH 

When Msgr. Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans, was curé of a parish 
in a certain French city, he received one evening an urgent summons 
to a deathbed. A carriage was waiting to convey him all the more 
speedily to his destination, which he found to be in one of the most 
aristocratic quarters of the city. Alighting before an imposing mansion, 
he was received by one of the family, who sorrowfully explained that 
the mistress of the house had been suddenly seized by mortal illness. 
The physicians held out no hope of recovery; one of them had even 
recommended the immediate administration of the Last Sacraments, 
lest unconsciousness should intervene. 

“O Father,” said the lady, “it is such a sad case. The poor sufferer 
is only twenty, and has been married little more than a year. Her par- 
ents are here; they and her husband are distracted with grief. No one 
has the courage to tell her of her dangerous condition. Will you kindly 
inform her?” 

Receiving the priest’s assurance that he would do all in his power, 
she conducted him to the dying lady’s room. His heart sank as he noted 
the magnificence of his surroundings and recalled the circumstances. 
How hard it would be for this petted child of fortune to hear the dread 


fiat! What, then, was his surprise when the patient at once addressed 
him: 
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“Thank you for coming so promptly, Father. If my life is in dan- 
ger, do not fear to tell me, that I may make ready at once.” 


Much relieved and edified, the priest began his holy task. Here he 
found this young woman, with all the advantages that illustrious birth 
and wealth could shower upon her, ready to sacrifice them all — ready 
to part from those who idolized her, since such was the will of God. 


When he expressed his hope that she did not fear to die, she replied 
with a radiant smile: 


“Oh, no, Father! How could I? On the day of my first Communion 
I took the resolution that no day should pass without my saying the 
Rosary. I have kept the resolution until now; that means that fifty 
times each day I have asked our Blessed Mother to pray for me at the 
hour of my death. She will help me, I know.” 


And clasping her hands, she fervently recited the Hail Mary. The 
same prayer was on her lips when, a few hours later, she entered into 
her agony. With her last breath she continued it as far as the words: 

“Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners! pray for me 
now, Mother — now!” 

With these words she passed away, to receive the “welcome” of the 
mother in whom she had trusted and whom she had so faithfully 
honored. 

PATIENCE 

Two girls were going to town, and each carried on her head a heavy 

basket full of fruit. 


The one was constantly grumbling, while the other laughed and 
joked all the way. 
“How can you laugh so?” asked the first. “Your basket is just as 
heavy as mine, and you are not stronger than I am.” 
The other replied: “I have placed a certain herb in my load, and so 
I scarcely feel it.” 
“Ah!” said the first girl, “that must be a precious herb. I should 
like to lighten my load with it. Pray, tell me what is its name.” 
“The precious herb,” answered the laughing girl, “which makes 
every burden lighter is called patience, as the old saying goes: 
He easeth him of half his pain 
Who doth not of his load complain!” 
a 
After crosses and losses men grow humbler and wiser.—Franklin. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 





CHOOSING A COLLEGE 


The transition from high school to college is about to be made by a 
large number of American youth. Colleges will be chosen for any of a 
hundred reasons, with results that will mar or make character for life. 

To all the reasons that have copiously been given in season and out 
of season for Catholics choosing a Catholic collgee, there is added 
another in the form of a book recently published, written by Dan Gil- 
bert, called “Crucifying Christ in our Colleges.” 

The book does not confine itself to mere abstract reasoning. It is a 
study of fourteen case histories of students who, when they entered 
state universities, were truly Catholic in belief and practice, but who 
after one or two years of college life, gave up their Catholic allegiance 
and became professed apostles of the “new morality” with its consequent 
effects on their lives and characters. 

The facts of the book were collected in collaboration with students 
of four state universities and are first hand and reliable. They present 
a tragic picture, one that seems to strike home with unusual force as 
the deterioration of character and ideals is slowly unfolded. It is hard 
to imagine a parent who knows what life is about (as every Catholic 
does) not trembling to think that such things might happen to their own 
boy or girl. 

The fourteen cases treated in the book are by no means unusual, as 
all know who have had dealings with the products of our State Univer- 
sities. And even if they were, each one taken singly would arouse the 
thought in the mind of a Catholic parent, that if such a thing is only 
barely possible, he would not want to risk its happening to his child. 


PROGRESS OF THE MOVIE CAMPAIGN 


The army of combatants against evil motion pictures has assumed 
gigantic proportions. It has extended its front to include not only 
many of the prominent dioceses of the Catholic Church, but many 
organized groups of Protestants and Jews. 

The producers in Hollywood are worried. It is true, one or the 
other has expressed defiance of the Legion of Decency. But many 
others are granting interviews in which they are careful to protest, in 
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ludicrous contradiction of their action for the last dozen years, that 
they want to offend no one, they really have high standards of art, they 
feel their responsibility, etc., etc. 

Large daily papers are reporting the progress of the campaign and 
its reactions in various quarters. In the Chicago Tribune, as part of 
a series of articles on the issue, an account was recently given of the 
type of men who are the directors and guiding spirits of the Motion 
Picture industry today. Their background makes one wonder whether, 
even apart from the moral issue at stake, the American public has any- 
thing to be proud of in the type of men in whose hands it has left the 
destinies of what should be one of the most cultural influences in the 
land. 

The Tribune gives thumbnail sketches of eight movie magnates and 
directors. Of the eight, only one was born in the United States; the 
majority had little or no education; most of them rose to fame as direc- 
tors from positions as nickel theatre managers and the like. 

Perhaps these men are not so much to blame that the Motion Pic- 
ture output is such as it is. How are they to judge what is decent and 
artistic and good? The only art most of them ever learned was that of 
making money. They saw the door of opportunity ajar and they rushed 
in — and today they are millionaires. 

It is the public that is to blame for being satisfied to accept the 
product of minds like these as if it were worth-while. It is the public 
that is aroused now; the moral issue began the fight, but all who want 
not only morally decent movies but artistically worthy entertainment 
will gladly join in the battle. 

The producers must be made to realize that this is neither a nation 
of perverts or morons, even if the realization drives them out of their 
chosen field. To that end the recommendation of Archbishop Glennon 
of St. Louis is the surest means: let the public attend no movies till not 
only a few are made unobjectionable, but till the standards of the pro- 
ducers are forcibly purified and raised. 


STRAWS IN THE WIND 


Advance reports of the Literary Digest poll which is testing the 
popularity of the President and his recovery program, show the major- 
ity of voters to be still with him. This despite the fact that certain 
influential newspapers and politicians in the country, representative of 
vested interests that are crying to be permitted to return to the “dog- 
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eat-dog” principle in economics, have been using every means in their 
power to throw disfavor on the administration. 

Added to the popular vote in favor of President Roosevelt is that 
of a rather small but significant class, viz., newspaper reporters, espec- 
ially those assigned to Washington. In an article in Review of Re- 
views, Raymond Clapper tells “Why Reporters Like the President.” 

Most presidents, he says, have not been popular with reporters. 

“Wilson was remote, Olympian. Harding was liked, but not equal 
to the demands of office, Coolidge was not the great wise man of legend, 
but smart enough to ride the tide and scramble ashore at the right time. 
Hoover—a man could scarcely be wrong as consistently as most Wash- 
ington newspaper men thought Hoover was.” 

As a result of all this, newspaper reporters hardly expected any 
improvement in press relations at the White House when Roosevelt 
took office. They were agreeably disappointed. 

“Roosevelt has the reporters more with him than their publishers 
are. ... If the reporters are 60% for the New Deal, they are 90% 
for Mr. Roosevelt personally.” 

Five good reasons for their favor are given: The personal con- 
tacts of reporters with the President are agreeable; the President and 
most of his administrators really give news to the correspondents; the 
reporters admire the skill of the President; and they are temperamen- 
tally in sympathy with the forgotten man and the underdog. 

Though this is a professedly personal slant, it has a deeper signif- 
icance. In the reasons given by the reporters, who have close and 
constant associations with the president, there is evidence of judgment 
that goes beyond the amenities that make press relations agreeable. 


CULTURE OR COWARDICE? 


The late Dr. Austin O’Malley, well-known physician, writer, lec- 
turer, once told of an occasion he had to be present at a meeting spon- 
sored by a group of club-women. One of the women speakers of the 
occasion addressed the gathering on the benefits of birth-control by con- 
traception. He heard only a part of the speech, said the eminent phy- 
sician, because he soon rose to his feet and rushed from the hall, “gasp- 
ing for fresh air.” 

We were reminded of this incident when reading an account of the 
meeting of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs recently held at 
Hot Springs. On the program was an informative debate on the ques- 
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tion of birth-control by contraception. The affirmative speaker was one 
Dr. Charles Francis Potter, founder of the first “Humanist” Society 
of New York. (Since then he has made the headlines by performing 
a baptismal service in his “temple” in New York in which rosebuds 
were substituted for water and the name of God was not mentioned.) 

In favor of contraception he said: 

“We are entering a new age in human progress. What are we going 
to do to keep our American cultural level from becoming the valley of 
depression? If democracy is to escape from communism on the one 
hand and fascism on the other, something must be done — we must do 
something to free some of these bright minds still chained in the 
kitchen. . . . There are many bright women who would like to be 
here today, but are detained by small hands clinging to their skirts.” 

The speech, it is said, was greeted by an ovation that had to be 
gaveled down before the meeting could proceed. 

Were there not some women present who, at this insult to the name 
of culture, to the innate ideals of womanhood, to school-boy logic and 
common sense, were moved to stamp from the hall, “gasping for fresh 
air’? It is becoming increasingly evident that the assembly of the Gen- 


eral Federation of Woman’s Clubs is scarcely the place for Catholic 
women. 


CONSISTENCY 


The editor of The Colored Harvest tells the story of a Josephite 
Father who needed two hundred dollars to meet the interest on his 
mortgaged church. 

One dav he met a friend in New York, who invited him out to 
dinner, which cost the friend $3.75 plus tip. After the dinner the 
friend took him to the theatre, which came to $8.80 all told. After 
the theatre he took him home in a taxi at a cost of $1.20. 

As they parted, the friend said to the priest: “I wish I had a 
couple of dollars to help you out with.” 

There is an example, comments the editor, of what friendship will 
do—nearly fifteen dollars to entertain a priest, but if the priest were to 
ask for that fiften dollars instead of the entertainment he would prob- 
ably be told how hard the times are. 

cw 

Leisure is sweet to those who have earned it, but burdensome to 

those who get it for nothing —The Rock. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 


“THE CROSS” 


Every human being, be he Saint 
or sinner, is given his cross to bear 
in this life. Good 
people enjoy peace 
of conscience, it is 
true, but they have their times of 
joy and their times of sorrow; one 
day they are consoled by the visits 
of divine mercy ; the next, they are 
saddened by disappointments or 
sickness, and especially by loneli- 
ness, darkness, and disgust; or by 
scruples, temptations, and fears 
for their eternal salvation. But 
the cross that the sinner carries is 
far heavier, because of the re- 
morse of conscience that torments 
him, or the terror that comes over 
him from time to time with the 
thought of eternal punishment, or 
the unrelieved bitterness he feels 
when things go contrary to his 
wishes. When things go wrong 
with the Saints, they resign them- 
selves to God’s will and suffer in 
peace; but how can the sinner re- 
sign himself to God’s will, if he is 
living as the enemy of God? Pain 
for the enemies of God is pure 
pain ; pain without any consolation. 
Thus St. Theresa said that those 
who love God embrace the cross, 
and so do not feel it; but those 
who do not love Him, drag their 
cross along by force, and so can- 
not help feeling it. 

HOW TO KNOW GOD’S WILL 

What is the surest way of know- 
ing and being certain of what is 
God’s will for us in 
our actions? 

There is no more 
secure or certain way 
than to look to what is required by 


From “Passion 
of Christ” 


From “Practice 
of the Love of 
Jesus Christ” 


obedience to our superiors or con- 
fessors. St. Vincent de Paul used 
to say: “God’s will is never done 
better than by obeying superiors.” 
The Holy Ghost said: “Obedience 
is better than victims’”— the sacri- 
fice of our own will we make to 
God by subjecting it to obedience 
pleases Him more than all the 
other sacrifices we could offer 
Him; because in the other sacri- 
fices, such as almsgiving, fasting, 
chastisement of the body and the 
like, we give Him what belong to 
us; but when we give Him our 
will, we give Him _ ourselves. 
When we give Him our posses- 
sions, our mortifications, we give 
Him a part; but when we give 
Him our will, we give everything. 
So when we say to God: Lord, let 
me know, through holy obedience, 
what You desire of me, I am ready 
to do it all — then we have nothing 
more to offer Him. 

WHERE TO MAKE MEDITATION 

The best place to make medi- 
tation is in church; but those who 
cannot go to church 
or stay there very 
long, can make it 
anywhere — at home, in the house 
or out of doors; even while walk- 
ing or working, a person, by keep- 
ing his mind on God, can make 
meditation. Many and many a 
poor peasant, who cannot do any 
differently, makes meditation 
while at his daily toil or while 
travelling from place to place. If 
we only look for God, we can 
easily find Him in any place and 
at any time. 


From “Praxis 
Confessarii” 


ake 
Let us pray God to give us a 
tender love for His holy Mother. 
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Book Reviews 








ASCETICISM 

The Doctrinal Mission and Apostolate 
of St. Therese of Lisieux. By Benedict 
Williamson. Vols. 1 and II. The Priest- 
hood. 181 and 182 pages. Published by 
B. Herder, St. Louis, Mo. Price, $1.25 
per volume. 

These two volumes are the first of a 
series of 12 promised by the author on 
the general topic, all of which he hopes, 
as he tells us in the introduction, to com- 
plete by 1937, the 40th anniversary of 
the death of the Little Flower. The con- 
tent of these first volumes on the priest- 
hood does not offer a very particular con- 
tribution of the Saint of Lisieux as of 
especial bearing on the priesthood; they 
give rather a general, and it must be ad- 
mitted, rather haphazard presentation of 
the duties and dangers of the priesthood 
and correlated subjects, with references 
to the writings of the Little Flower as 
helps to loyalty. The atmosphere of the 
various treatises is not doctrinal so much 
as moral, the result of which is that they 
not seldom wander quite far from the 
subject which was proposed to give them 
unity. It is true, there is scarcely any 
aspect of the priest’s life that is not in 
some way touched upon; there is even a 
dissertation on how to compose a ser- 
mon. Though all this will be helpful to 
priests, it seems a little strange being pre- 
sented under the title; the Doctrinal Mis- 
sion of St. Therese.— D. F. M. 

Manual of the Eucharistic Crusade. 
Compiled by Gregory G. Rybrook, O. 
Praem. Published by the National 
Bureau of the Eucharistic Crusade, St. 
Norbert Abbey, West De Pere, Wis. 71 
pages. Price, 20 cents a copy. 

“The Eucharistic Crusade,” founded in 
1920 in the famous Norbertine Abbey of 
Averbode in Belgium, is an organization 
dedicated to the exposition of the Com- 
munion decrees of Pius X and their prac- 
tical application to daily life for the in- 
dividual, the home and society. It is 
composed of various groups who receive 
Holy Communion and assist at Holy Mass 
daily and are trained to live by and from 
the Eucharistic Sacrifice and Sacrament. 
The Crusade has spread into Ireland, 
Germany, Holland, Denmark, Portugal, 
Canada, Brazil, China, and even into 


many missionary lands. In Holland and 
Belgium it has become a powerful in- 
fluence in the schools, factories, colleges 
and shops. The little handbook here re- 
viewed gives an explanation of the move- 
ment, and then gives chapters on the 
spirit and life of the Crusade, on its Con- 
stitutions, its Ceremonial, and an appen- 
dix on its indulgences and prayers. This 
movement should easily become popular 
in America, where frequent Communion 
is already common. — D. F, M. 
FICTION 

Arrows of Iron. By H. S. Spaulding, 
S.J. Published by Benziger Bros. 230 
pages. Price, $1.50. 

The founding of the first colony in 
Maryland is the background for this his- 
torical tale, written especially for juven- 
iles. The adventures of Ralph Cumber- 
ford as the secretary of Leonard Calvert, 
the leader of the colonizers, are interest- 
ingly related, though they do at times 
seem to surpass human power. However 
youthful readers expect this of their 
heroes. The motive for the founding of 
the Maryland colony and its first princi- 
ples of government are woven into the 
story unobtrusively. A good book to 
place in the hands of young people, espe- 
cially those studying early American his- 
tory.— D. F. M. 

That Boy Joe Fox. By William F. 
Hendrix, S.J. Benziger Brothers. 188 
pages. Price, net, $1.25. An interesting 
boys’ story: plenty of fun, and plenty of 
exciting adventures, great and small; — 
with a good Catholic tone throughout: 
this is “That Boy Joe Fox.” Boys who 
are mechanically inclined will find an 
added interest in the various inventions 
and mechanical experiments of Joe and 
his friend Harry Brown—R. J. M. 

MUSIC 

Missa Solemnis “Justus Florebit.” By 
Rev. Carlo Rossini. Published by J. 
Fischer and Bro., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York, N. Y. Price: Score, $0.80; voice 
parts, each, $0.40. 

The author of many masterful, liturgi- 
cal compositions again has done full jus- 
tice to the music of the Mass. This new 
Composition has been dedicated to the 
Pontifical Institute of Sacred Music in 
Rome. It is arranged for four voices, 
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Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass, or 
Soprano, Tenor, Tenor and Bass; or 
Soprano, Tenor, Baritone and Bass. The 
work is replete with delightful variations 
both of structure and melody. It savors 
of the splendid polyphonic works of 
Palaestrina. Choirs and choirmasters will 
find the Missa Justus Florebit a welcome 
addition to their repertoire of strictly 
liturgical music.— E. A. F. 


Hymns and Prayers for the Eucharistic 
Hour (The Holy Hour). Arranged for 
Congregational Praying and _ Singing. 
Compiled from Approved Sources by Rev. 
Joseph W. Printon, C.Ss.R. Published by 
the J. S. Paluch Co., 2712 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Pamphlet, 48 pages. 

In the foreword Father Printon re- 
minds us of the origin of the Holy Hour 
and the approval set upon it by the Holy 
See and recently by the Bishops and 
Archbishops of the United States in their 
annual conference at Washington. 

Priests have long been casting abuut 
for a suitable book to use during the 
Holy Hour. Various books are on the 
market, all excellent in their way. But I 
think Father Printon has struck the right 
note. He gives a method for making the 
Holy Hour the people’s own devotion. 
In his little booklet he has provided ap- 
propriate prayers and hymns, arranged 
for use by the congregation, with suffi- 
cient indications as to the manner of con- 
ducting the Holy Hour and making it 
more impressive and fruitful. Pastors 
will be highly gratified, I am sure, to 
have this booklet and will want their 
people to have it. 

And where the Holy Hour is not cele- 
brated publicly, the faithful could hardly 
do better than to have this bcoklet to 
help them spend this time with the great- 
est spiritual advantage.— A. T. Z. 


SERMONS 


The Eternal Galilean. By Fulton J. 
Sheen, Ph.D., LL.D. Published by the 
National Council of Catholic Men, and 
distributed through Our Sunday Visitor 
Press, Huntington, Indiana. 147 pages. 
Single copy, paper cover, 50 cents. 

It is not necessary to announce and 
comment on the author of this volume of 
sermons. Father Fulton Sheen is known 
to millions who listen to him over the 
radio and recognize in him an outstanding 
thinker and speaker. Here are collected 
the recent series of sermons he preached 
over the network of the Catholic Hour. 
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An unusual thing about the sermons of 
Dr. Sheen is that they are almost as 
pleasant and inspiring to read as to listen 
to, when the cadence of the voice and 
sincerity of the heart hold one rapt. The 
principal characteristic that one finds in 
them, reading them over lingeringly, is a 
genuine understanding of the human 
heart and a freshly modern approach to 
its vexatious problems. It is evident that 
Dr. Sheen learned his use of the paradox 
from Chesterton, but he seldom leaves his 
paradoxes obscure. Followers of the 
Catholic Hour will delight in the posses- 
sion of the sermons of Father Sheen, and 
in quietly reading them over that their 
full significance and savor may be ap- 
preciated.— D. F. M. 


POETRY 


The Mysteries of the Rosary and Other 
Poems. By Rev. John J. Rauscher, S.M. 
Published by Benziger Bros. 111 pages. 
Price, $1.50, net. 

The mysteries of the Rosary lend them- 
selves naturally to poetic dress, as well 
as the other mysteries of religion that are 
couched in verse in this volume. Vivid- 
ness of imagination and deep sincerity 
mark all these verses, and they may be 
used as profitably as many prose spiritual 
books for meditation and inspiration to 
prayer. From a literary point of view, 
the archaic heaviness of many of the 
lines seems a principal defect.— D. F. M. 


PAMPHLETS 


The Motion Pictures Betray America. 
By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Published 
by the Queen’s Work Press, 3742 W. 
Pine Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Price 5 cents. 

The record of the Hollywcod movie 
producers is here laid bare, and supplies 
abundant motivation for earnest parti- 
cipation by all in the campaign of the 
Legion of Decency. Father Lord analyzes 
133 recent pictures and shows that the 
majority of them offend against the code 
of decency that the producers themselves 
adopted. As a result the morality of the 
nation is being attacked; our national 
honor and integrity are being made the 
laughing-stock of the world; the in- 
nocence of children is being corrupted; 
youth is being initiated into motives and 
methods of crime; and women are being 
thrown back to a pagan level. Read and 
spread this pamphlet, if you would help 
the cause of the Legion of Decency. — 
D. F. M. 
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‘FR Catholic Events 





Persons: 

The following Redemptorist Seminarians were ordained to the priesthood by 
His Excellency, the most Reverend Augustine F. Schinner, D.D., titular bishop of 
Sala, on June 29th, in the chapel of the Redemptorist Seminary at Oconomowoc: 
Luke F. Carrabine, who will celebrate his first solemn Mass in the Church of St. 
John the Baptist, Chicago, Illinois, July 1st; John Francis Murphy, whose first 
solemn Mass will be held in St. Rose’s Church, St. Louis, Missouri, July Ist; 
Eugene E. Witte, whose first Mass will be held in St. Mary Magdalen’s Church, 
St. Louis, Missouri, July 8th; Mark E. Van Gorp, whose first solemn Mass will 
be in St. Alphonsus’ Church, Grand Rapids, Michigan, July 8th; Josesh N. Pohl, 
who will celebrate his first solemn Mass in St. Cecilia’s Church, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, July lst; and Francis L. Dowd, whose first solemn Mass will be held in 
St. Gertrude’s Church, Chicago, Illinois, July 1st. 

Pope Pius XI, in a recent letter to Canon Brohee, president of the Catholic 
International Cinematographic Office, urged Catholics of all countries to interest 
themselves in the reform of motion pictures. In the scholarly fashion that is his 
wont, he first speaks of the cinema as a boon to humanity. “The discoveries of 
science,” he says, “are the gifts of God. . . . The cinema is going to become 
the greatest and most efficacious means of influence, more efficacious even than 
the press, for it is a fact that certain films have been seen by several million spec- 
tators.” Having no confidence in the efforts of public authorities to curb the 
evil tendencies of the cinema, the Pope urges cooperation on the part of the faith- 
ful to promote good motion pictures. He would like to see the Belgians start a 
itring of motion-picture theaters, “equipped with modern improvements” which 
would go in for instructional and recreational Catholic films, which by their de- 
mand for good films, would induce film companies to produce them. The Holy 
Father also observes that it is a duty of Catholic papers to offer criticism of mo- 
tion pictures, praising good films and condemning the bad. 

The Rev. Charles L. O’Donnell, C.S.C., for almost six years president of 
Notre Dame University, died from a streptococcus infection on June 4th. Father 
O’Donnell was well known, not only as president of Notre Dame, but also as a 
poet and speaker. He was a chaplain in the World War and saw actual service 
on the western front. His term as president had one month to run. The Rev. 
John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., appointed vice-president of the University last July, and 
famous for his daily religious bulletin, will serve out the remainder of Father 
O’Donnell’s term as acting president. 

The Rev. Mother Marie Anna Piche, Superior General of the Grey Nuns, 
Sisters of Charity, Montreal, received the decoration of the Order of the British 
Empire from King George V. The aged nun is the first woman in religious orders 
in Canada to receive such an honor. 

Cardinal William O’Connell of Boston observed the golden jubilee of his or- 
dination to the priesthood in the midst of a three-day tribute rendered him by the 
archdiocese of Boston. On Sunday, June 10th, he pontificated at a Solemn High 
Mass of thanksgiving in the Cathedral of the Holy Cross and received messages 
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of affection and gratitude from the clergy and laity of the archdiocese. On Mon- 
day 50,000 school children of the archdiocese expressed their congratulations at 
a field Mass held at Alumni Field at Boston College. On Tuesday Boston citizens 
in general were permitted to pay tribute to the Cardinal when a field Mass 
was celebrated in Fenway Park. Prominent leaders in civic and professional life 
expressed to the Cardinal sentiments of esteem and admiration. In response His 
Eminence declared that the greatest gift he possessed was the power of the priest- 
hood, and paid tribute to his “saintly mother,” to his teachers, te the great pontiffs, 
and his predecessors in the See of Boston. 

The Very Rev. Coleman Nevils, S.J., President of Georgetown University, 
has been invited to be a representative of the American National Red Cross at 
the Fifteenth International Red Cross Conference to be held in Tokyo, Japan, this 
October. Father Nevils has accepted the invitation and is said to be the second 
Catholic ecclesiastic to be thus honored by the Red Cross. Archbishop John Ireland 
was named an American delegate to the Conference held in Washington in 1912, 
but was unable to attend. 

Hilaire Belloc and Gilbert Chesterton, outstanding English lay Catholic apolo- 
gists, have been honored by the Holy Father, who recently bestowed on them the 
Knight Commandership with Star in the Order of St. Gregory the Great in recog- 
nition of their services rendered to the Church by their writings. 

Pope Pius X, the Pope of “Frequent Communion,” has been under consid- 
eration for canonization for some time. His cause is being gone through with 
great regularity, according to reports from Rome, but owing to the vast number 
of witnesses to be interviewed and the importance of such a cause, it will be some 
time before any public ceremonies will be held. 


Places: 

In Italy, Catholic women are promoting a movement similar to the American 
“Legion of Decency” but in a different field: the matter of decency in bathing 
suits. Last year the “Union of Women,” official organization for women in 
National Italian Catholic Action, formed a special committee on this issue and 
succeeded in introducing the movement on a national scale. Its mode of pro- 
cedure is up-to-date and thorough. Bathing suits have been designed under direc- 
tion of the members which are attractive but not indecent, and according to mod- 
ern styles without violating good taste. Members of the committee have sought 
to interest the large manufacturers in these suits by sending models to them, and 
by actually visiting the individuals who control the output. The movement has 
been well received, and has the support of the government. 

In Austria, according to Osservatore Romano, during the last two or three 
months some thirty thousand people who had formerly professed no religious faith 
have applied for admission into the Catholic Church in Vienna alone; fifty thou- 
sand in all Austria. The people are making these applications of their own accord, 
and by the direction of the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna the pastors must give 
a thorough course in religious instruction to all applicants, whether they are fallen- 
away Catholics or not. 

In the United States, conversions to the Catholic Church in 1933 numbered 
60,322. These figures were made available by the Ordinaries of the Catholic 
dioceses of the country, in response to a special census taken up covering the 
period of the Holy Year. The number marks an increase of 13,881 over the 
year 1932. 
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Laine a 


Zip! Wow! Young Jimmie’s pup tore 
through the dining room howling with 
pain. 

“Why, Jimmie, what can be the matter 
with Leo?” his mother asked. 

Jimmie explained: “He bit my finger 
and so I bit his ear. If he can’t learn by 
being talked to, I’ve got to teach him 
some other way.” 

*% 

“Listen to me,” roared the brow-beat- 
ing District Attorney to the elusive wit- 
ness. “Do you know the meaning of an 
oath ?” 

And, with a smile, the tough prop- 
osition answered gently: 

“Well, I play golf.” 


* 

Mr. Hubble related to a city banker 
the speed stunts of his prize bull. 

“That bull always starts from the 
corner of the lot when the limited comes 
along and beats it to the other side of the 
farm!” he related. 

The financier was deeply impressed. 
Soon after he telephoned that he would 
be out the next day to see the racing 
bull perform. Mr. Hubble decided at 
once it would be healthy for him to be 
absent when the banker called. He told 
his farm hand to account for his absence 
the best way he could. a 

“Where’s Hr. Hubble?” the banker 
inquired when he drove up to the house. 

“He’s gone to California,’ said the 
boy. 

“That’s strange,” mused the visitor, 
“T was talking with him only yesterday. 
When will he be back?” 

“Tomorrow,” the boy announced. 

“How in the world can he get to 
California and back in that skort time?” 
inquired the banker. 

“He’s on the bull!” explained the boy. 

*% 

Mistress: Shall I send for your lug- 
gage? 

Cautious Cook: No Mam, I usually 
leave it at the station for the first week. 


% 

To a bum on the grass in the park: 
“You win the prize as the laziest man in 
the world.” 

Bum: “Thanks, pal, roll me over and 
put it in me back pocket.” 


Intervals 


Professor Fizzle claims that moths have 
a language of their own; says he came 
upon a group of them chewing the rag. 


“Mother,” pines little 
“what does two d’s stand for?” 

“It means ‘Doctor of Divinity,” re- 
plied the mother. 

“But that don’t fit the meaning very 
well in this story.” 

“Read it aloud to me, Jimmie,” said 
the mother. 

Jimmie then read: “The witness tes- 
tified she had heard the defendant say, 
‘Tll make you suffer for this. I'll be 
doctor of divinity if I don’t.” 


Jimmie, 


An Italian, explaining how the fray 
occurred said: “Thisa man, shea come to 
my house place. Shea slama my door 
wide open shut and shea calla me evry 
name what I am and I tella her Im an- 
other. Shea kicka my dog with bigga 
rocks. Shea calla my wife to go to grass. 
I got no scare for nobody. I fight any 
one twice my heavy.” 

The next day in court the Italian in- 
quired for the health of the judge; “How 
yah fella, jedge?” To which the justice 
replied, “Fine! $25.” 


“Lulubelle, you-all certainly reminds 
me ob Samson, eben if he was a man an’ 
you am a woman!” 

“What you-all mean, ole man?” 

“Well, if Ah was goin’ out to over- 
come mah enemies, Ah certainly would 
like to borrow yo’ jaw-bone to slay dem 
wif.” 

* 


“I’m sorry to have to do this,” said 
little Johnnie, as he spread some jam 
on the baby’s face, “but I can’t have the 
finger of suspicion pointing at me.” 


Andy was bantering with his wife, 
when the following occurred: 

“Mary, dear, am you de little girl dat 
had a little lamb?” 

“No, but yo’ mother am de woman dat 
had a big jackass! 


“Oh, Dad,” sobbed the bride. “I’m 
s-s-so unhappy. I baked a nice pie for 
Henry and he threw it at me.” 

“The brute!” exclaimed Dad. 


"Why, 
he might have killed you!” 











Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the educa- 
tion of a Redemptorist missionary in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the burses 
shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily Holy 
Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up by our 
professed Students for the founders and associate founders of Redemp- 
torist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are credited 


with their share of the works performed by the students after they have 
become priests. 


St. Joseph’s Burse (Married Ladies, St. Louis) $2,674.52 
Ven. Bishop Neumann Burse 4,514.00 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 
Sacred Heart Promoters’ Burse $4,116.74 
55.83 4,172.57 
1,709.00 


2,907.50 
Little Flower Burse 2,971.50 


St. Anne’s Burse 652.00 
St. Jude’s Burse 265.00 
St. Rita’s Burse 506.00 
St. Thomas Apostle Burse 211.00 
St. Gerard’s Burse 531.00 
St. Peter’s Burse 247.25 
Holy Family Burse _ 26.50 
St. Anthony’s Burse 405.00 
Mary Gockel Burse 12.00 
Rev. Nicholas Franzen, C.Ss.R., Memorial Burse 1,089.73 
Our Lady of Perpetual Help Burse 

St. Alphonsus Burse 


Contributions may be sent to: 


VERY REV. FATHER SUPERIOR, 
Box A, Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 





THE PAMPHLET RACK 


The pamphlet is a handy 
means through which to keep 
up-to-date on modern prob- 
lems. 


The pamphlet is an excel- 
lent means of information to 
give to interested non-Cath- 
olics. 


Pamphlets are inexpensive, 
therefore available to all. 


Pamphlets are brief and to 
the point; in the busiest life 
there is time to read them. 


Patronize the pamphlet 
rack in your parish Church. 
Look especially for the 
pamphlets listed here. 








THE MOTION PICTURES BETRAY 
AMERICA 


The facts and motives that lie behind the 
Legion of Decency. 


By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


COMPANY KEEPING: WHEN IS IT 
A SIN? 


A frank discussion of an age-old problem 
from one who understands. 
By Mary E. McGill. 


BRIEF CATECHISM OF CATHOLIC 
ACTION 


The fundamental principles of a move- 


ment in which every Catholic should be 
interested. 


By Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. Fontenelle. 


THE MORNING SACRIFICE 


A brief explanation, with pictures, of the 
various parts of Holy Mass. 


By Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 


THE QUEEN OF SEVEN SWORDS 


Sermons of rare beauty on the Mother of 
God. 


By Rev. Dr. Fulton J. Sheen. 


THE CONVERSION OF AN EPISCO- 
PAL NUN 
A human document revealing the progress 
of a soul through doubt and uncertainty 
to faith and security. 


By Cecilia M. Hatfield. 





